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FOLLOWING UP THE JUNIOR WORKER 


DoROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 


Junior Employment Service, Board of Public Education, Philadelphia 
President of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


Perer Pan told Wendy that he ran 
way the day he was born because he 
heard his father and mother discussing 
hat he should do when he grew up. 
Many of us wish we had been as agile 
Peter. Certainly every junior 
orker who finds himself in the place- 
ment office confronted with the ques- 
tion: “What do you want to be doing 
hen you are twenty-one?”’ wishes he 
sould escape from reality with such 
tisfactory results as did the winsome 
boy from Never Never Land. 

The fifteen year old lad, when ques- 
tioned as to the vocation he will be fol- 
owing at the age of twenty-one, looks 
3 if he doubted whether he would live 
ong enough to reach such an age or 
possibly as if he thought that long be- 
‘ore such a time, another eclipse of the 
mn would mercifully put an end to this 

rid and its vain endeavors. Even 
he high school graduate finds it diffi- 
sult to face the activities involved in 
curing a position until commence- 
nent is over, last words have been said, 
nd possibly a few unoccupied days 


have followed. This unreadiness to 
look into the future, the frequent ab- 
sence of a definite choice, combined 
with the uncertainties of any job, make 
it necessary that the aims of vocational 
guidance include assistance to individ- 
uals “in making progress in occupa- 
tions.”” Through some scheme of fol- 
low-up work the vocational or employ- 
ment counselor must keep in touch with 
the individual until he is making satis- 
factory progress in the work which he 
likes and for which he is best suited. 
This sounds like a reasonable part of 
a vocational guidance program but no 
secure method has been devised for 
really thorough follow up of the junior 
worker. As a result of a questionnaire 
sent to twenty junior offices in this 
country and in England it was learned 
that the most usual way of keeping in 
touch with those who have used the 
placement office is through the estab- 
lishment of an evening office hour and 
the issuance of letters or postal cards 
inviting those who are at work to call 
to see the employment counselor on a 
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specific evening. Nine offices reported 
no follow-up work of this sort and 
eleven indicated in their responses a 
more or less systematic effort at follow- 
up interviews through the letter and 
postal card invitation. This is re- 
peated at intervals of six months or a 
year for the first year or two of work. 
Some bureaus drop the matter after 
one follow up during the first months 
of work. Two bureaus keep in touch 
with former pupils for five years. Six 
offices énclose questionnaires to be re- 
turned in case the person cannot call at 
the office. The following is a sample of 
one form of follow-up letter: 

** Dear ——: 

You are now sixteen years old and 
can enter many trades which are not 
open to children under sixteen. We 
would like very much to talk to you 
about your work to make sure that 
you are in a job which will lead to 
something. 

Come in to see us. You do not 
have to take time off from your 
work, as we are open from 5 to 7.30 
every Wednesday evening, especially 
to advise with boys and girls who 
are working. ; 

If, by any chance, you are not 
working, call any day between 9 and 
12. 

Sincerely yours, 


OOeeeerereeesecereenereneseserssseessensenseeeenseeneeseses 


Counselor.”’ 


The response to these invitations 
varies with industrial conditions, with 
the type of worker, and with the length 
of time the person has been at work. 
Seven offices reported a response vary- 
ing from 22 to 100 per cent but the ma- 
jority of offices can expect a visit or let- 
ter from about 30 or 40 per cent of the 
boys and girls who have been invited to 
return. The report from the British 
Juvenile Labor Exchanges estimates 


that about 30 per cent of the boys ay 
girls invited really come to the “(One 
Evening,” a slightly higher proportig 


of the Philadelphia office over a perioj 
of four years a slightly larger propor 
tion of boys than girls respond to thy 
follow-up request. 

No office seems to have solved th 


not use this opportunity to profit by ; 
series of follow-up interviews after the: 
have been placed at work. England 
fers to Special Home Visitors in connec 
tion with “difficult cases.”’ 

Such studies as the one made by the 
Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati kept in 
touch with every one of 700 children fo 


four years and that of “The Workingiece 


Children of Boston”’ made by the Fed. 
eral Children’s Bureau succeeded in 
getting responses from 328 young 
people of the 823 boys and girls who 


had been interviewed four years pref 


viously. 
In each of these instances the pur 


respect to the difficulties and the ex- 


pense of keeping in touch with large 


groups of children. 

One method of follow up in use in: 
number of offices in the interests of 1 
few selected boys and girls, is likely to 
bring in nearly 100 per cent response. 
This might be known as the “chrono 
logical card.’’ At the time of the orig: 
nal placement it is filed under the 
month and day the next interview is 
desired. If the counselor is uncertain 
concerning the health of the applicant, 
the wisdom of the choice of the occups 
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on, the possibility of attendance at 
ening school with the beginning of 
he next term, he need only jot down 
n a three-by-five card the name and 
rial number of the applicant’s card 
ith the date for the next interview, 
d the tickler system does the rest. 
is method is quite useful in the 
fice which is not equipped to do or- 


‘nized follow-up work. 


onnee. 
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of the worker through letters to em- 
ployers was reported by five offices, and 
through visits to employers by ten 
offices but it was not quite clear in all 
instances whether inquiries were made 
with regard to individual junior work- 
ers or whether these letters or visits 
were for general purposes of contact 
with employers. The following is a 
sample of a “follow-up” letter to the 
employer: 


In order to check up on placements we desire some information on: 


cently placed with you. 


Please fill in answers, sign and return to the 


ScHooL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


. Is he qualified for his position? .. 


. Is he satisfactory as an employee? ........ 
. What is his attitude toward his work? .. 
. Has he capacity for advancement in your organization? 


Ir Nor SATISFACTORY 


. Would you like us to place him elsewhere? .. 
. What line of work would you suggest for him? 


. Please state why he is not making good. . 
Reported by 


For (firm) 


The Boston Placement Bureau, the 
British Juvenile Labor Exchanges, and 
he Vocational Service for Juniors of 
ew York City reported visits one 
month, three months, and six months 
ter placement, respectively, in the in- 
prests of individuals. But, as Boston 
varned us in that interesting “‘ Boston 
Yumber” of The Vocational Guidance 
agazine it is necessary to avoid “the 


same reply an old time employer made 
to the query, ‘How can the schools be 
of service to you?’ ‘By staying away 
and giving me a chance to run my busi- 
ness for one week, uninterrupted.’”’ 

So much for method. What does it 
aim to accomplish? Practically all of 
the bureaus agreed that there were four 
main factors to be considered in regard 
to the junior worker — health and rec- 
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reation, the family situation, further 
education, and, above all, suitable 
work. Matters of health and recrea- 
tion must of course be incidental to the 
main function of an employment ser- 
vice, but it is interesting to note how 
many bureaus mention that the young 
worker cannot be successful unless 
good health is assured and sufficient 
recreation is there to tide over that 
period during which the carefree school 
boy or girl is expected to become a sen- 
sible, steady, tiresome adult. During 
the course of an informal follow-up in- 
terview the conversation falls easily 
upon personal matters. Quite a large 
number of the bureaus referred to the 
use of hospitals, health and recreation 
centers, and clubs of all kinds, in con- 
nection with those boys and girls who 
seemed to need special attention. 

The same interview also brings out 
information concerning the family 
situation which might alter the plan of 
the junior worker. The father who was 
sick in the hospital at the time when 
the boy left school, might a few months 
later be’ well and restored to his job. 
Possibly the boy could then return to 
school or at least afford to take some 
special course of training. If on the 
other hand family conditions had 
grown so acute that the youthful 
worker is breaking under the responsi- 
bility, some family agency is called in 
to restore courage and offer assistance. 
These, of course, are the occasional in- 
stances which come to light during the 
follow-up interview. 

Practically every office reported an 
emphasis on further education as one 
of the chief reasons for follow-up work. 
A survey of the community’s resources 
in regard to vocational (and cultural) 
training, especially evening classes, is 
essential for this work. One junior ser- 
vice listed requests for information on 
forty different kinds of training courses. 
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The list included such subjects as dres 
making, secretarial work, public spea} 
ing, type setting, editorial work, psy 
chology, and hairdressing for girls: ay 
such courses as sign-painting, electri 
work, cartooning, plumbing, mechapi 
cal dentistry, and pharmacy for boy 
Very significant was a note from a by 
who was learning “knitting”’ in a 
siery mill and who “ would like to taj 
up general education.” This phase 
assistance in follow-up work seems ve 
worth while. It is impossible to give af 
of this information during the initial jp 
terview at the time of placement whey 
on the whole, boys and girls are stil] p 
fusing to grow up. Later on, whe 
they see themselves surviving ye; 
after year and developing new inter 
ests, this help is greatly desired. As 
one girl wrote, “I certainly do appr 
ciate your telling me about this eveni 
high as I intended to attend but did noj 
know how to get started”; and a 
other, “I was ready to start at nigh 
school but my father died and that py 
everything out of my head.”’ 

The following is a sample of o 
questionnaire which is enclosed with 
follow-up letter and brings in consider 
able inquiry about further education 

Probably the most important mat 
ter to be considered in connection wit! 
follow up is the work itself. After th 
first impact with work Peter, alas, lx 


hat is y' 
hat is y 


ow mucel 
e you le 


gins to grow up. Interests develop, 


point of view emerges. Questions arise, 
and — where is that person who sent 
him to his first job? What was tha 
talk about vocations in school? Ther 
comes the letter from the placement 


office. The interview which results no, ..:., 


only gives an opportunity to the junio 
worker to ask the many question 
which have arisen in his mind but als 
makes it possible for the counselor t 
ascertain whether the wages, hou 

physical or mental strain, and type 0 
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ork are appropriate to the strength 
nd ability of the boy or girl. Not 
ery boy is as sure of his plans as the 
ne who wrote, “I would like to be a 
icklaire and I like it very much and I 
on’t like no other jobs that is the only 
ne I like.”’ More of the girls and boys 
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are in the vague state of mind indi- 
cated by the one who wrote, “What 
kind of a trade would be good for a 
girl?” 

The growing-up process is sometimes 
indicated by a desire for a change in 
position. Four boys at errand work 


A Follow-up Questionnaire 


hat is your name? ... 
hat is your address? . 
you are working please write the name and address of your > eaplayer: 


ow many months ee you stim onthe on this and . 


ow much money are you earning now? $.... 


e you learning a trade? ............. 


. Your bestenion \ wage $3 


hat kind of a job would you like best of all? . 


Name of School .. 
Subjects: . 


» what tadies | are you particularly interested? . 


anted to take up printing, mechanical 
ork, electrical work, and automobile 
echanics respectively. One boy who 
lready was a knitter’s apprentice 
anted to change to work in a machine 
hop. Another, an operator on men’s 
pats, inquired about photo-engraving. 
e of these inquiries may represent 
assing fancies. All the more impor- 
nt is it that there be such a continu- 
$s service as is offered by the junior 
mployment bureau with its evening 
fice hour. Frequently a change of job 
an be secured within the firm where 


the junior worker is employed or pos- 
sibly assurances obtained that the su- 
perintendent has a promotion in mind 
and is not unmindful of the future of 
this employee. The attention which is 
being given to follow-up work by per- 
sonnel departments in industry will 
greatly aid in the success of the school 
follow-up program. 

The main purpose of the follow up, 
then, is the assistance and encourage- 
ment of the individual who has gone to 
work, but the by-products of this un- 
dertaking are very valuable. One trade 
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school keeps in touch with the work ex- 
perience of its graduates for five years 
after placement. A check-up on the 
curriculum can be made in this way. 
Both academic and industrial courses 
might profit by comments such as this 
high school graduate wrote in response 
to a request for suggestions: 

“T would suggest that more stress be 
laid upon the practical application of 
Algebra, Geometry, and Trig. 

“T know, that of Algebra in particu- 
lar I always had an idea it was only 
‘invented’ in order to make us think. 

“T never knew that it had such a 
wide practical application in electrical 
work, as I have since found out.” 

Another important by-product of 
this work is the constant touch with 
firms through information brought in 
during evening office hours. Occa- 
sionally unfortunate physical condi- 
tions are reported which can be reme- 
died when brought to the attention of 
the management by the state depart- 
ment of factory inspection. 

A sufficient number of interviews 
with junior workers can frequently 
serve as a check-up on what the coun- 
selor learned from the employer during 
a visit to the plant. Wages, promotion 
policies, the general attitude of the 
management towards employees, are 
reflected if the counselor is careful in 
the analysis of each situation. The 
content of the jobs is also made more 
clear than the description given during 
the telephone conversation when the 
employer put in an application for a 
worker. To quote again from that ex- 
cellent article on “Follow up” in the 
Boston number of The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine: 

“When, therefore, a call comes in for 
a bookkeeper for this firm, time and 
effort is saved because members of the 
staff know that only a billing clerk is 
desired, that all progress follows the 
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rule of seniority, that salary increasa 


gifted fellow workers.” 

Frequently, in the follow-up inte 
view, the counselor finds that Peter no 
only has grown up and developed 
sense of responsibility for his own f 
ture but has taken upon his shoulde 
the cares and the prestige of the busi 
ness house where he is employed 
“one of the finest firms of this kind ; 
the country,” he explains. Occasion 
ally there is an opportunity to explai 
to a less satisfied Peter some of th 
problems of management. Likewis 
Peter must be interpreted to the en 
ployer who, in the stress of the busines 
struggle, has forgotten what “growing 
up”’ is like. 

Perhaps one of the greatest proble 
connected with follow-up work is th 
problem of the employer who does no 
feel the purpose of it. One office writes 
“Some employers have criticized o 
letter to those who have become six 
teen years of age, as an invitation t 
young people to become dissatisfie 
We find that we can stabilize the rest 
less quite as often as vice versa.” Iti 
very possibly true that junior employ 
me it offices more often help the youn 
person to understand his job than t 
urge him to change to something else 
However, in some instances, it is onl) 
fair to the future of the junior worker t¢ 
help him find the work which he like 
and the field which calls on his best 
ability. 

The correspondent from the Britis! 
Juvenile Labor Exchanges writes in thi 
connection: 
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matter, changes of this nature can 
ysually be carried out with his codpera- 
tion and consent.” 

Other responses to this question 
were : 

“To rectify working conditions, to 
sivise applicant to talk frankly with 
employer about changing to another 
frm and at least give the employer a 
chance to increase the wage and keep 
him if he is worth it, or to have the 
proper amount of time in which to ob- 
tain another worker.”’ 

“Frank and open dealing with both 
leasing and receiving employer. Di- 
rect reference between employers ar- 

“We never hesitate to suggest a 
change if it is to the child’s best in- 
terest. We are always very frank with 
the employer, however.” 

“Conference with employer first.”’ 

Most of these replies indicate that 
such arrangements take time and also 
courage to approach an unpleasant sub- 
ject. With the growth of well organ- 
ized personnel departments in industry 
this difficulty will diminish. Emphasis 
in personnel follow up is laid not only 
on the need for the worker making good 
on the job but also on the necessity of 
his functioning at his best for himself. 

The other great question in connec- 
tion with follow up is the item of ex- 
pense in relation to the small response 
numerically from those who receive the 
follow-up communication. Is it worth 
while? There was universal accord in 
response to this question. Every office 
engaged in follow-up work felt that it 
was essential. One bureau estimated 
that it spends about $210 a year, not 
counting the time of the clerks and 
counselors who included this as part of 
their regular work. Two thousand no- 
tices are sent but there is not an exact 
record as to the number of responses. 
Another bureau (with four offices) esti- 
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mates an expense of $350 last year. 
Notices were sent to about 5500 young 
people and 1256 responded. This re- 
sponse was low because of changes in 
location of offices and because of the 
fact that invitations were sent to nu- 
merous young people who had not used 
the bureau for placement purposes. 
This averages not quite twenty-eight 
cents a person which does not seem 
high when one considers that those who 
respond are usually just the ones who 
wish some kind of advice. No inexpen- 
sive plan seems to have been devised 
whereby every person can be reached 
with a follow-up interview so we must 
evaluate the work in relation to the 
service rendered to those who, be- 
cause they respond, seem to need it 
most and in relation to the service ren- 
dered by those who, because of their in- 
terest in the bureau, come in to report 
on their work experience. To cite 
again the British Juvenile Labor Ex- 
changes, “it is only by means of ‘fol- 
lowing up’ ‘placings’ effected that Ju- 
venile Advisory Committees can form 
a reliable opinion of the success, or 
otherwise, of their activities. The in- 
formation obtained in the course of in- 
dustrial supervision is also of use in 
educating the members of the Commit- 
tee so that they may, with confidence 
and authority, give advice to young 
people who seek their assistance in the 
selection of a career.” 

Follow-up work, then, faces the fact 
that most of the Peters, and the 
Wendys, too, do grow up. But they do 
not do it all at once. Their first im- 
pression of the world at work may be 
likened to William James’s description 
of the infant’s first awareness of the 
world, a “Big, blooming, buzzing con- 
fusion.’’ Wages, hours, bosses, interest- 
ing work, fatigue, monotony, no work, 
more education — unformed ideas in 
regard to these matters pass through 
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their minds in kaleidoscopic fashion. 
Again and again emerge a developing 
work interest, a sense of emancipation, 
the mating instinct, the desire for suc- 
cess. The counselor seems to under- 
stand. Covering up the mechanical 


follow-up devices we have discussed 
he helps Peter to face the fact of ’,e. 
coming twenty-one. He helps him 
make progress in an occupation which 
suits his ability and which he will ep. 
joy when he has grown up. 


OCCUPATIONAL MATERIAL NEEDED BY THE TEACHERS 
AND USE TO BE MADE OF IT 


Cieo MurtTLAND 
Professor of Education, University of Michigan 


A variety of occupational material is 
needed for effective work in guidance, 
counseling, and placement, for two ob- 
vious reasons. There are many occu- 
pations in present-day life. A goodly 
number of occupations are of imme- 
diate interest to the pupils, and a still 
greater number are important as fu- 
ture possibilities. The second accepted 
fact is that young people vary widely, 
and individual differences must be ex- 
pected to affect the extent and quality 
of the vocational information they ac- 
quire, and the wisdom with which they 
may be expected to choose the imme- 
diate and the future occupation. 

Considerable occupational source 
material for the teachers’ and for pu- 
pils’ use, and material prepared espe- 
cially for the pupils’ use is required in 
every phase of the work. While the list 
given here may suggest little new ma- 
terial, it is necessary to have it at hand 
for this discussion. 


Types or OccuPATIONAL MATERIAL 


Three types of material are essential : 
(1) printed matter, (2) illustrative ma- 
terial, and (3) outlines or plans for 
analyses. Indicated briefly these are as 
follows: 


1. Printed matter. 

A. Industrial studies: 

(a) Descriptive for general infor- 
mation about specific industries 
or groups of allied industries. 

(6) Organization plans showing™ 
schemes in use by various in- 
dustries. 

(c) Charts showing geographical 
distribution of industries. 


B. Occupational studies: 

(a) For teachers’ use: 

(1) In analytic form — preferably 
a standard form and complete 
in detail and treatment — and 
in manual form if possible. 

(2) In descriptive form to round 
out lessons or supplement man- 
ual material. 

(3) Job analyses for specific job ac- 
tivities and requirements. 

(4) Legal restrictions or require- 
ments of specific types of work 
— hours and conditions of la- 
bor, workmen’s compensation, 
minimum wage. 

(6) For pupils’ use: 

(1) Pamphlets setting forth local 
occupations in brief popular 
statement with illustrations or 
cartoons. 








(b) 
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(2) 
(3) 
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(2) Charts depicting and explaining 
local occupations. 

(3) Promotional charts in simpli- 
fied form. 


C. Books: 

(a) For teachers’ use: 

(1) Standard technical 
books and manuals. 

(2) Descriptive and historical ma- 
terial. 

(3) Standard reference and text- 
books on economics of indus- 
tries and occupations. 

(b) For pupils’ use: 

(1) Textbooks on occupations. 

(2) Social science texts. 

(3) Elementary economics texts. 


reference 


D. Magazines and newspapers for 
current material: 

(a) A file of clippings and pictures 
for phases of occupational study. 

(b) Industrial and trade catalogues. 


. Illustrative and demonstration ma- 


terial. 

A. Product material: 

(a) Raw materials in stages of pro- 
duction: 

(1) Collected and made by teach- 
ers and pupils. 

(2) Commercial exhibits, as silk, 
flax, and sugar. 

(b) Exhibits of finished products: 

(1) For a single industry. 

(2) For a group of industries. 

(c) Markets for goods produced 
and distribution. 

(1) Local products. 

(2) Key or essential products as 
meat, iron, etc. 

(d) Slides showing products and 
processes. 

B. Occupational material: 

(a) Models for demonstration. 

(b) Pictures and charts depicting 
occupations. 


(c) Demonstration of mechanics of 
an occupation, as_ telephone 
service. 

(d) Moving pictures of industries 
and industrial processes. (Slow 
movement type of special op- 
erations. ) 


3. Outlines or plans for occupational 
analyses: 
A. For teachers’ analyses of, 
(a) industries. 
(6) groups of occupations. 
(c) jobs or operations. 


B. For pupils’ studies: 

(a) Groups (and “‘fields’’) of occu- 
pations. 

(b) Specifie occupations or jobs. 


This appears to be a formidable list, 
and much of it too bulky or too vari- 
able and changing to be practicable. 
Exhibits and charts must be stored and 
printed material classified, and ar- 
ranged in available form. This requires 
space and time as well, since some per- 
son must be responsible for it. If voca- 
tional information is to be given effec- 
tively and counseling is to be done satis- 
factorily, these materials must be avail- 
able for the teachers’ use, and kept up 
to date systematically. 

An occupations laboratory under the 
control of a counselor who directs pu- 
pils and teachers in the use of these ma- 
terials is most desirable. The next best 
plan is to have the material in the 
school library classified and made ac- 
cessible as occupational material. Ex- 
hibits and other bulky illustrative ma- 
terial, by this plan, would be placed in 
the school museum or storeroom. 
When schools lack both, or one or the 
other, teachers must gather and take 
care of their own material —a plan 
that is wasteful since it is likely to mean 
much duplication of work and loss of 
materials. The plan that is adopted by 
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any locality should in any case include 
careful classification of material, so as 
to make it available for instruction in 
the choice of an occupation for varying 
types of pupils, for placement purposes, 
and for occupational instruction in all 


grades. 


OccUPATIONAL MATERIAL AS 
SuspsecTt MATTER 


Occupational material has definite, 
but varied uses, which are governed by 
factors that too often are merged or 
confused. It is pertinent here to con- 
sider the use of occupational material 
from the standpoint of subject matter, 
and from the standpoint of the use pu- 
pils will make of it. 

The forms of occupational material 
indicated here are used for the three 
phases of vocational guidance: (1) as 
vocational or occupational information, 
(2) as material to aid in the choice of an 
occupation, and (3) as a basis for 
placement. Indicated briefly these are: 


1. As vocational or occupational in- 
formation: 


A. About occupations: 
(a) Descriptions. — 
(6) Analyses. 


B. About occupational opportuni- 
ties: 

(a) For given abilities and qualifi- 
cations. 

(6) Immediate employment. 

(c) Future vocation. 


C. About occupational require- 
ments: 

(a) Entrance: 

(1) Knowledge. 

(2) Skills. 

(3) Physical and Personal fitness. 


(b) “Sticking’’ requirements. 
(c) Promotional requirements. 
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2. As material to aid in the choice of 
an occupation: 
A. For the immediate job: 
(a) Entrance requirements: 
(1) Knowledge. 
(2) Skills. 
(3) Physical and Personal fitness, 


(b) Wages. 

(c) Responsibilities. 

(d) Opportunities, the way out, 
and the next step. 


B. For the future job, trade, or 
business. 

(a) Entrance requirements: 

(1) Education. 

(2) Skills. 

(3) Physical and personal fitness. 


(b) “Sticking” requirements: 
(1) Standards of work. 
(2) Responsibility — capacity for. 
(3) Personal qualifications: 
(a) Manner. 
(b) Readiness. 
(c) Reserve. 
(d) Dependability in routine 
and emergencies. 
(c) Promotion or advancement op- 
portunities. 


. As a basis for placement: 
A. For the immediate job. 
B. For after school and summer 
jobs. 
C. For the steady job. 
D. 


For future job — so-called “life 
work.” 


Use or OccuPpATIONAL MATERIAL 
AND Pupiis’ NEEDS 


These applications of occupational 
materials are needed in every situation. 
It is obvious, however, that not all oc- 
cupational material may be used with 
any one group, or individual, and the 
same method will not apply equally 
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well in all instances. What is used and 
the way it is used should be determined 
by the pupils’ interests and abilities, 
their occupational potentialities, and 
their immediate and future needs. 

For example, there are pupils of ele- 
mentary school attainment who are 
normal but of working age who will go 
to work as soon as the law releases 
them; there are others of elementary 
grade retarded and of working age. In 
the secondary schools, including the 
vocational schools, there are normal 
work-age pupils, and retarded or failed 
pupils of working age. There are in 
both the elementary and the secondary 
schools young people with a school at- 
tendance expectancy covering the ele- 
mentary and secondary school periods, 
perhaps with higher educational ex- 
pectancy, who require a different type 
of occupational study from that needed 
by the go-to-work type of pupil. 

The use to be made of occupational 
material differs as groups and individ- 
uals differ. These differences affect, (1) 
the approach or approaches to occupa- 
tional study, (2) the character and 
amount of subject matter to be used 
with pupils in given situations, and 
(3) the kind and nature of experience 
that should be provided. 

The method of approach to occupa- 
tional study is affected, not only by the 
abilities and interests of the pupils, but 
by their occupational potentialities 
and their school attendance expect- 
ancy. Furthermore the occupations 
they may enter necessarily affect in- 
struction. Certainly the featuring of 
professions with college degree require- 
ments with pupils for whom employ- 
ment is on the horizon either as release 
from school or as a means of learning a 
trade not taught in the schools, is 
misdirected effort, and, perhaps, a 
doubtful policy. It is as much the re- 
sponsibility of the school to make a 
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good case for trade and mechanical 
occupations and for business, as it is 
for the professions. 

Taken from the standpoint of em- 
ployment there are conditioning factors 
to be reckoned with in attempting oc- 
cupational instruction with 


1. The immediate-job pupil: 

A. Who aids the family — after 
school, Saturday, and holiday 
employment. 

. Who wishes to stay in school 
and will work for the privilege 
in after-school odd jobs, Satur- 
day work. 

. Who wants to be released from 
school and probably is not in- 
terested in any particular kind 
of a job. Probably retarded. 


. The near-future job pupil: 

A. Who will take any job — for re- 
lease from school at close of com- 
pulsory attendance period. 

. Who aspires to a trade or busi- 
ness occupation. — Something 
to learn and promotion in view. 


. The future-job pupil: 
A. Of relatively long school expect- 
ancy. 


Character and amount of occupa- 
tional information also varies for the 
different types of occupations and pu- 
pils’ interests and outlook. 


A. The immediate job without a fu- 
ture for which there should be 
provided : 

(a) Specific detailed information 
about the character of the work. 

(b) Skills required for the job. 

(c) Rules and regulations, if any. 

(d) General code — where rules are 

lacking. 

(e) Plant or firm policy or policies, 

especially those that affect 
young workers. 
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(f) Hazards, if any, and workers’ 
rights and obligations where 
hazards exist. 

(g) Inspiration for the work to be 
done. 

(h) Development of self-confidence 
and self-reliance, if needed. 

(¢) Wages — method of payment, 
hours, overtime. 


B. The immediate job with a future 
for which there should be pro- 
vided: 

(a) Specific information about the 
job. 

(b) General knowledge required, 
and that specifically related to 
the job. 

(c) Nature and extent of skills re- 
quired. 

(d) Rules and regulations govern- 
ing the establishment, depart- 
ment, and job. 

(e) Plant or firm policy or policies 
affecting workers. 

(f) Code of the occupations, as for 
electrical work. 

(g) Hazards of the occupation — 
legal rights and responsibilities 
of the worker and employer 
where hazards exist. 

(h) Wages — method of payment 
— rate for overtime. 

(¢) Bonus or premium system, if 
any. 

(j) Employees’ benefit, if any. 

(k) Hours — regularity of work, 
overtime. 

(1) Promotional opportunities and 
order of promotion — relation 
of one job to others, especially 
for group or team workers. 

(m) Provision for information about 
the next job ahead. 


C. The future job with a future for 
which these should be provided. 

(a) Information about occupations 
in comparative form. 


(6) Brief history and descriptions 
of fields of work and specific 
occupations for background. 

(c) Educational requirements of 
number of occupations. 

Skills and special knowledge re- 
quired in various fields and oc- 
cupations. 

(e) Codes or regulations and prin- 
ciples underlying them. 

(f) Standards of workmanship re- 
quired. 

(g) Wages in various occupations, 
and wage systems used. 

(h) Survey of an industry made by 
the pupils. 

(¢) Occupational analyses made by 
the pupils. 

(j) Promotional charts made by 
the pupils. 

(k) Types of industrial organiza- 
tions charted by the pupils. 

(1) Demonstrations and tests. 


The kinds and nature of experience 
that may be provided, if the term ex- 
perience may be used broadly, is also 
somewhat varied. Broadly, (1) obser- 
vation, (2) try-out courses, and (3) ac- 
tual participation furnish what one may 
justly call getting the feeling of the 
work in hand. Since experience and 
outlook are important factors in select- 
ing and preparing for occupations, 
doing should be provided for wherever 
possible. This may be done through 


A. Observation: 

(a) Demonstrations of occupational 
activities, skills, ete. 

(b) Visits to places of employment 
with written reports or oral 
descriptions to organize and 
clarify knowledge gained. 


B. Try-out courses in 

(a) Shop courses giving variety 
of experiences to demonstrate 
technique and content. 
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(b) Commercial courses on similar 
basis. 


C. Participation in 

(a) Productive school shops as di- 
rect preparation for employ- 
ment. 

(b) Industrial establishments as 
employed workers or as pupils 
on the codperative plan. 


For the go-to-work type of pupil the 
occupation without a future, little de- 
scription of the occupation is practi- 
cable. Since promotion is improbable, 
other gains to be made in working ex- 
perience, such as taking and executing 
directions promptly and satisfactorily, 
readiness to measure uv to require- 
ments, steadiness, attention to busi- 
ness, and like matters should be 
capitalized by the counselor and place- 
ment officer. 

For the go-to-work type of pupils, 
the immediate job with a future pre- 
sents a very different problem. Educa- 
tional requirements, though of less than 
high school grade, or at most not more 
than high school grade, promotional 
possibilities and probabilities, skills re- 
quired, special training needed, furnish 
much material for the teacher and 
counselor. The pupil interested in fu- 
ture probabilities approaches employ- 
ment and occupational opportunities 
with an expectant attitude and an in- 
terest that may readily be capitalized. 
Furthermore, in observing people at 
work and in try-out courses where they 
are provided, he gets a type of experi- 
ence which for him is a fairly good sub- 
stitute for the actual participation that 
is needed by the pupil who will take 
any job. 

The future job of young people who 
remain in school for a prolonged period 
presents very different instructional 
problems. Informational courses may 
be amplified, observation of occupa- 
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tional life provided for, and a number 
of types of occupational activities 
courses may be used to give experience. 
Investigation of industries and em- 
ployments, preparation of charts, stud- 
ies of occupations and occupational 
requirements may be done by the pupils 
as projects. Emphasis should be placed 
upon getting first-hand information for 
the experience values it furnishes. Get- 
ting the feeling of a type of work is a 
very important consideration in guid- 
ance and counseling. Without it, ex- 
planations, directions, and descriptions 
are likely to be mere words. 


Srupy OF OccUPATIONS A 
Continuous PRocEss 

Occupational study must “carry 
on’’ if teachers are to give occupational 
instruction satisfactorily. Changes in 
industrial life occur. New machinesvare 
adopted, reorganization of departments 
and plants are frequent, realignments 
of work and changes in administration 
policy make important changes, and 
legislation sometimes effects changes. 
If an occupational laboratory or voca- 
tional information department in the 
school library is available, counselors 
and teachers will be induced to go for 
source material frequently. If this 
material is up-to-date, with catalogues, 
clippings, and advertisements available, 
teachers will be directed to new mate- 
rial, if it is not actually at hand. Once 
an inquiring attitude toward occupa- 
tional material is developed, the teacher 
will find many sources to draw upon. 

Analysis and interpretation of occu- 
pational material, which includes the 
setting up of information about an in- 
dustry and occupation, or a group of 
occupations, with something of the his- 
torical development and its importance 
at the present time, requires a tech- 
nique that cannot be picked up by ran- 
dom effort. Workers in this field cannot 
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learn how to use occupational subject 
matter, or teach pupils how to use 
and understand the significance of oc- 
cupational activities by reading alone. 
Experience in collecting and organiz- 
ing information, and in going through 
the grind of making job analyses with 
first hand observation, or if possible by 
actual experience, is an essential factor 
in preparation for occupational in- 
struction. 

The teacher needs to do this kind of 
study and investigation even though 
satisfactory printed and _ illustrative 
material for pupil’s use is available 
and abundant. Considerable attention 
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needs to be given to this for teachers 
tend to use pupils’ material, not only 
as a means of approach, but they are ip- 
clined to limit their own point of view 
to pamphlet material which has been 
purposely limited to the pupil’s out- 
look and ability. 

A few people train themselves for 
this varied and complicated work, bu: 
with occupational instruction now so 
generally accepted, organized training 
is essential if instruction, counseling, 
and placement are to keep faith with 
people of varying potentialities, and 
aid in bringing about better employ- 
ment conditions for young people. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS AS AN ELEMENT IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND TRAINING 


Jacos A. Gotppere, A.M., Pu.D. 
Director, Committee for Health Service among Jews, New York City 


In a recent discussion of the health 
conditions among the students of a cer- 
tain trade school, the question was 
raised as to whether or not a prelimi- 
nary physical examination was made of 
the applicants for admission, in order to 
determine their physical fitness to fol- 
low out their initial choice of an indus- 
trial career and to undergo training. 
The reply to the question by the super- 
intendent of this particular school was: 
“‘T have been in this business so many 
years that I can tell the fitness of an ap- 
plicant by just looking at him.’’ Such 
“powers of divination” have been as- 
sumed by other vocational counselors, 
though the tendency, fortunately, has 
been in the direction of reliance upon 
more exact methods, including psy- 
chological tests, occasionally coupled 
with thorough physical examinations. 
To the students of the vocational 
guidance movement, it is quite appar- 
ent that a mere hasty look at an appli- 


cant for vocational guidance or a few 
minutes’ talk with him, does not and 
cannot in itself furnish sufficient in- 
formation upon which to base an ac- 
curate appraisal of the vocational apti- 
tude and ability of the complex human 
being under consideration. Nor does 
the psychological test, coupled with 
such interview, supply more accurate 
and a much greater amount of informa- 
tion upon which to base a reliable and 
definite opinion. In order that any 
scheme of vocational guidance, and 
thence vocational training, may con- 
tribute to an intelligent choice of voca- 
tion, it is essential that the applicants 
be considered physically, mentally, 
and temperamentally. Experience with 
modern types of vocational training has 
fixed as a basic element to such a plan 
careful selection of pupils for the voca- 
tional courses so as not to admit the 
physically or otherwise unfit. 
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Ertent of Physical Examinations in 
Vocational Schools 

In attempting to learn what is the 
current plan regarding physical ex- 
gminations in state and other trade 
schools throughout the country, the 
writer communicated with a number of 
these schools and obtained replies from 
which are culled the following pertinent 
excerpts: ‘No physical examinations 
are made of applicants for admission to 
this school.”’ “‘ We give no preliminary 
physical examinations. The reason for 
this is that although we feel very 
strongly the value of such a physical 
examination, we have never had the 
funds necessary to secure such physical 
examination.”’ “We do not require a 
preliminary physical examination. We 
have, however, a gymnasium director 
who more or less supervises the general 
health of the students and their adapta- 
bility for certain subjects.’”’ “All girls 
are given a physical examination as 
part of the school routine. If the school 
doctor discovers any physical weakness 
which she feels will hamper the girl’s 
trade work, the girl is redirected to 
some Other school or to another trade 
in our own schoo! suited to her capa- 
bility.” 

These quotations present what are 
probably the various attitudes of trade 
school principals in so far as physical ex- 
aminations are concerned. Whether it 
be because of a lack of appreciation of 
the part that thorough physical ex- 
aminations can be made to play in 
more scientific vocational guidance and 
training, or whether it be due to in- 
adequate appropriations or income, the 
fact remains that there is a seeming 
negligence of opportunity in this essen- 
tial sphere of the educational system of 
the country. To hasten the era of the 
industrial democracy, we needs must 
prepare the future citizens of such a 
democracy to be sound in mind and 


strong in body. To make industrial 
education most effective, we must like- 
wise build up the minds and bodies of 
the students admitted to a course of in- 
dustrial education. 


Prevalence of Physical Defects and 
Handicaps 

The medical findings of the examina- 
tions of about three and one-half mil- 
lion men between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty, made in connection with the 
enlistments and Selective Service Law 
following the declaration of war against 
Germany, has served as a spotlight in 
the appraisal of health conditions 
among the young men of the country. 
The results disclosed facts regarding 
their physical and mental conditions 
which were astonishing to a great many 
thoughtful persons. Of the total num- 
ber examined an average of 47 out of 
every hundred were found to have some 
defect or disease; 21 out of every hun- 
dred were rejected and sent home. 

These men were at the prime of life. 
They had passed through the period of 
children’s ailments and had not reached 
the stage of life at which the debilitat- 
ing diseases of old age make their at- 
tack; one would have said that they 
were in better physical condition than 
women of the same age group. The 
conservative sanitarian, considering 
the state of preventive medicine and 
therapeutics during the twenty or 
thirty years immediately preceding the 
war, might safely say that there could 
probably have been corrected or pre- 
vented at least one third if not one half 
of all diseases and defects discovered. 
They were largely ignored, not pri- 
marily, perhaps, because of lack of 
skill and knowledge among physicians, 
but because there had not developed 
during those years a conscious, active, 
organized interest in health and physi- 
cal fitness. 
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These are findings of the utmost im- 
portance to the fields of vocational 
guidance and training. To what degree 
does community effort avail, and to 
what extent does the expenditure of 
public or private funds serve, if pri- 
mary and fundamental health matters 
are ignored? Are not these altogether 
pertinent questions in any discussion 
of vocational guidance and training? 

Professor Raymond Pearl of Johns 
Hopkins University has completed a 
study of vital statistics covering a 
three-year period and a range of 132 
occupations. He has found that, con- 
trary to that old saw, “Hard work 
never killed any one,’’ hard work does 
kill, though not till the age of 40 years 
and over is reached. “It appears very 
difficult,’ writes Dr. Pearl, ‘‘to kill a 
man by physical hard work before he is 
40, occupational and industrial haz- 
ards being excluded. But after the age 
of 40 is passed our results tell an en- 
tirely different story. From 35 to 44, 
inclusive, the death-rate in heavy oc- 
cupations is 3.9 per cent greater than 
that for the light occupations. In the 
period from 45 through 54 it rises to 
12.8 per cent greater; from 55 through 
64, to 18.6 per cent greater. The work- 
ers in the iron and steel industries, the 
blacksmiths, the engine stokers, and all 
others included in the heaviest class of 
indoor work, who year by year have 
been as good or better risks for the in- 
surance companies than clergymen, 
bankers, and lawyers, become progres- 
sively more and more unlikely to retain 
a ripe old age after passing 40.”” The 
way to improve the life expectation of 
the man or woman whose life is being 
shortened by hard work, is by improv- 
ing the sanitary conditions of places of 
employment, and betimes correcting 
individual physical defects which pre- 
maturely cause a breakdown of the hu- 
man machine. 
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Courses of Study in Vocational Schools 


A reading of the catalogues of a num. 
ber of representative vocational or 
trade schools, located in different parts 
of the United States, indicates the fay 
wider diversity of occupations taught 
in such schools for boys and young men, 
as compared to the variety of voca- 
tional courses in schools for girls and 
young women. For the latter, in addi- 
tion to required academic and cultural 
subjects, there is the choice of the 
following: bookkeeping, stenography, 
typewriting, hand and power machine 
sewing, dressmaking, embroidering, de- 
signing, and making of lamp shades and 
novelties. For the male members of the 
communities in which the schools are 
located, trades and occupations requir- 
ing considerable manual work predom- 
inate. In addition to a prescribed 
amount of academic training, the fol- 
lowing list is representative of the va- 
riety of occupations taught: 

dairying 

farming 

cattle raising 

mining 

plumbing 

carpentry 

cabinet making 

wood carving 

pattern making 
machine shop work 
painting and wood finishing 
mechanical drawing 
instrument making 
tool making 

sheet metal work 
electrical work 
bricklaying 

plastering 

concrete work 

house painting and decorating 
sign painting 
automobile mechanics 
printing 
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Occupational Hazards in Certain Trades 
and Industries 


It is not at all important for the pur- 
poses of this discussion to consider the 
types of vocational and trade training, 
nor the value inherent in the teaching 
of the trades and vocational subjects 
listed above. It is, however, of the ut- 
most importance that there be a full 
understanding of the industrial and oc- 
cupational hazards which are seem- 
ingly part and parcel of certain indus- 
tries. It is also necessary to guard the 
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singling out of the physically imma- 
ture, physically defective, or those with 
a diathesis for certain ailments, can 
only be accomplished by a thorough 
physical examination of all applicants 
for admission to a trade or vocational 
school, together with an annual reéx- 
amination to determine whether the 
choice of trade has in any way un- 
favorably affected the health of the 
students. 

Professor C. E. A. Winslow of the 
Yale School of Public Health, has re- 
cently noted that studies made of those 
engaged in sedentary occupations, as 
clerks, telegraphers, etc., indicate that 
such persons are more susceptible 
to tuberculosis than those engaged in 
occupations requiring a greater expen- 
diture of physical energy. Is this not 
an important item to be considered 
when advising young men or young 
women to learn an occupation which in 
its very nature is sedentary, especially 
so when there is a history of pulmonary 
tuberculosis in the family of the appli- 
cant? 

It would involve too detailed a study 
to enter into a consideration of the oc- 
cupational hazards in all the trades and 
occupations listed in the school cata- 
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logues. It may perhaps suffice to point 
out that standard textbooks on indus- 
trial health and industrial hazards indi- 
cate the specific dangers to be met with 
in occupations requiring heavy lifting, 
with consequent disabilities; those in 
which exposure to all kinds of dust 
makes the workers subject to respira- 
tory diseases; lead poisoning, skin af- 
fections, and tuberculosis in the printing 
trades; arsenic poisoning, arterioscle- 
rosis, eye injuries, lead poisoning, and 
skin affections among house painters; 
cardiac disorders, due to overstrain and 
undue physical exertion, and a list of 
other conditions affecting individuals 
engaged in particular industries. It 
has been estimated that over 50 per 
cent of all deaths among occupied per- 
sons in the United States could be pre- 
vented if adequate and proper medical 
and sanitary measures were taken to 
protect the health of the workers. (See 
Koben and Hayhurst: “Industrial 
Health,’’ p. 987.) 


Some Vocational Guidance Problems 


A classification of applicants for vo- 
cational training in any particular 
trade school would probably indicate 
that, from the point of view of mental 
adaptability, coupled with health con- 
ditions and physical endurance, they 
might be placed into the following cate- 
gories: (a) Mentally adaptable and 
physically fit; (6) mentally adaptable 
and physically below par or unfit; (c) 
mentally unadaptable and physically 
fit; and (d) mentally unadaptable and 
physically below par or unfit. The vo- 
cational and other limitations of partic- 
ular trade schools undoubtedly make 
it necessary at times, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, to attempt to make a “square 
plug fit a round hole.’”’ In other words, 
a limited variety of trades taught, 
crowded classes, physical limitations of 
plant, financial considerations, etc., 
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make it impossible to carry out to its 
logical conclusion the concept of voca- 
tional guidance and training. 

To meet the special needs of groups 
who seek vocational training, more 
particularly of those noted as being in- 
cluded in three of the four categories of 
applicants, will perhaps require a sys- 
tem of preliminary preparation, physi- 
eal rehabilitation, and correction of 
physical defects, either prior to or dur- 
ing the period of training. In discuss- 
ing the topic “Medical Inspection at 
the Start in Life,” Meyer Bloomfield 
notes that: “The relation of medical 
supervision to the right start in voca- 
tion is clear enough. All vocational 
counseling and labor-exchange service 
must take their cue from the physi- 
cian’s report. Examination at this 
stage reveals the results of school life, 
home environment, incidental employ- 
ment, and the inheritance of the candi- 
date for a calling.” 


Initiation of Physical Examinations 

In 1921 the Children’s Bureau in 
Washington issued certain recommen- 
dations made by a committee of medi- 
cal scientists appointed by the Bureau. 
In view of the conditions revealed by 
the examinations of drafted men at the 
time of the World War, and already 
alluded to, the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee are of particular significance. 
Among the recommendations made 
were the following: 


The physical fitness of children entering 
industry should be determined by means of 
a thorough physical examination conducted 
by a public medical officer appointed for 
this purpose. Where possible all examina- 
tions should be made without clothing. Be- 
fore such physical examination is made the 
child, not younger than sixteen years of 
age, should present a definite promise of 
employment in writing from his intended 
employer, stating the specific occupation 
at which he is to be employed. 
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All employed children up to the age of 
eighteen should have at least one ye arly 
physical examination, to be made by a pub- 
lic medical officer appointed for this pur. 
pose. Whenever in the judgment of the 
medical examiner more frequent examina- 
tions are desirable, the child should be 
ordered to report at stated intervals for 
this purpose. The examinations should 
take place in the certificate-issuing office, in 
the continuation school, or in the establish- 
ment in which the child is employed. 


By 1923 a total of 18 states made the 
physical examination of children de- 
siring to enter industry mandatory; 
eight gave the officer issuing employ- 
ment certificates the power to require 
examinations; 18 made no provision in 
their laws, the remaining states arrang- 
ing for certain exemptions. The bear- 
ing of the recommendations of the 
medical committee on the matter of 
vocational schools is quite apparent, 
and needs no further emphasis. 

In order to initiate a plan of thorough 
physical examinations, it will be neces- 
sary for vocational and trade schools 
maintained by public or private funds 
to insist, first of all, that all applicants 
for admission to such schools shall sub- 
mit to a physical examination before 
their applications are finally passed 
upon. This should be done prior to the 
opening of the new term, the examina- 
tions to be made by one or more physi- 
cians on the staffs of the schools. It 
should be noted that federal, state, and 
municipal civil service commissions re- 
quire nearly all applicants for positions 
and for civil service examinations 
either to file a doctor’s certificate, or to 
submit to a physical examination by 
physicians associated with the partic- 
ular commissions. 

An objection made by several prin- 
cipals of trade schools to the plan of 
physical examinations has been the 
item of the cost. This should be met by 
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the school, or if funds are unavailable, 
the applicants should be asked to pay 
$1.00 for the examination by a com- 
petent physician selected by the school 
authorities, such amount being suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of the examina- 
tion. Physicians should be expected to 
examine and report on not more than 
three applicants an hour, the report 
noting the general physical condition of 
the applicant, trades or occupations 
which he should avoid because of 
family and personal history, and trade 
or trades taught in the particular school 
for which the applicant is physically 
and temperamentally suited. 

The report should be correlated with 
the personal preferment of the appli- 
cant for certain trades, and both these 
items should then be taken into con- 
sideration by the principal, or other 
executive of the trade school with 
whom the decision rests, as to admis- 
sion to the school and to particular 
courses of study. Subsequent to the 
physical examination, it may be found 
necessary to advise some applicants to 
return in six months or a year, after 
they have had certain physical defects 
corrected, or rehabilitated themselves 
by exercise, diet, and medical or surgi- 
cal treatment. It may be found ad- 
visable to admit some so-called border- 
line applicants because of less serious 
physical handicaps. These should be 
periodically examined and advised 
during the school year or course of in- 
struction. 


Conclusion 


Studies carried out in New York 
City by the New York Tuberculosis 
Association, indicate that the death 
rate from pulmonary tuberculosis be- 
tween 1910-20 was 27 for males and 48 
for females per 100,000 in the age 
period 10 to 14 years, while the rates in- 
creased to 123 for males and 134 for 


females in the age period of 15 to 19 
years. Dr. Pottenger, the well-known 
tuberculosis specialist, has noted that 
during the decade from 15 to 25 years, 
pulmonary tuberculosis begins to as- 
sume prominence, while the non-pul- 
monary forms become less common. 
His conclusions are in agreement with 
those of other competent observers, 
and all are of the opinion that the dec- 
ade following puberty is apparently a 
period of low physical resistance. 

The decade following puberty, 
namely 15 to 25 years, is the very one 
in which are included practically all 
students attending vocational and 
trade schools. With their apparently 
low physical resistance they are more 
susceptible not only to pulmonary tu- 
berculosis, but also to other diseases 
and defects to which young people are 
particularly prone. The teaching of 
those who are mentally, physically, 
and temperamentally competent to 
reap the full benefits of courses of in- 
struction in vocational or trade schools 
is sure to reimburse the community 
fully and adequately, bringing in addi- 
tion individual happiness and personal 
satisfaction. 

It was Herbert Spencer who noted 
that to be a good animal is the first re- 
quisite to success in life, and to be a na- 
tion of good animals is the first condi- 
tion of national prosperity. The teach- 
ing and training of our youth who are 
healthy in mind and strong in body will 
spell personal success and community 
achievement. 

The teaching of those incompetent 
or unable to attain a full or large meas- 
ure of success from courses of instruc- 
tion, is not only an unnecessary waste 
of community funds, but also a fertile 
source of individual dissatisfaction and 
discontent. Thorough physical exam- 
inations will help in the choice of stu- 
dents and in the selection of courses. 
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Such examinations, far from merely 
weeding out the incompetents, will 
serve the double purpose of bringing 
about the physical rehabilitation of 
those below par physically, and will at 
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the same time give all interested in yo- 
cational guidance and vocational train- 
ing a better insight into some of the 
fundamental problems of these fields 
of human endeavor. 


CUTTING DOWN UNNECESSARY SCHOOL COSTS 


Ricwarp D. ALLEN 
Director of Research and Guidance, Providence, R.I., Public Schools 


Many of the unnecessary costs in pub- 
lic education are of such a nature that 
they entirely escape the attention of 
business men, of accountants, and even 
of some superintendents of schools. It 
is the purpose of this article to point 
out a few sources of waste, and the 
methods by which they may be pre- 
vented. 

A short time ago a sixteen-year-old 
girl was forced by the financial need of 
her family to leave school in the third 
year of her high school course. She had 
been taking a classical course. Her 
grammar school teacher had advised 
this choice since the girl had said that 
she wished to become a teacher. The 
family physician had also indicated 
that he considered a classical course 
best for a bright pupil. A few questions 
brought forth the following facts: She 
was the oldest of five children, her 
father earned $25 a week in a foundry, 
three of the children had been under 
the care of the school dietitian for mal- 
nutrition. The parents were making 
every sacrifice to keep the girl in school 
and to give her the best education pos- 
sible in order, as they supposed, to pre- 
pare her for her vocation. 

Further questioning developed the 
fact that she was most interested in 
kindergarten work, not grammar school 
or high school teaching. She had al- 
ways loved little children and wanted 
to work with them. The course which 





she was taking included no opportunity 
for drawing, dietetics, general science, 
physiology, domestic art and science, 
hygiene, or music. There was practi- 
cally nothing which would help her vo- 
cational preparation except the sub- 
jects which were absolutely required for 
admission to the normal school. In- 
stead, the course included four years 
of Latin, three years of Greek, two 
years of French, two years of algebra, 
a year of geometry, two years of college 
science, and two years of history. 
There was nothing of a try-out nature; 
every course tended to wean her away 
from her original purpose and interest 
by excluding all opportunity for the 
continuous development of her natural 
interests and abilities. 

A course of training planned to meet 
her needs would not require any for- 
eign languages but might include two 
or three years of French if she wanted 
it. Practically 60 per cent of the sub- 
jects which she was studying had little 
possibility of functioning in her later 
life. The cost of teaching subjects 
which she did not need or wish had al- 
ready exceeded $300. Besides this, the 
sacrifice of her earning power to the 
family during these years represents a 
far greater sum. A greater waste still is 
the loss of the subjects which she might 
have taken had her course been prop- 
erly planned. 

This is only one of hundreds of cases 
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that have come to the attention of the 
Bureau of Research and Guidance dur- 
ing the past several years. It is a good 
illustration of the fact that any course 
in a free elective system is a “fad’’ if 
the wrong pupil takes it. Recently the 
Carnegie Foundation, in criticizing the 
increasing cost of education, advised a 
return to the essentials, especially in 
the high schools. The difficulty of such 
a program is that ‘the essentials’’ are 
not the same for all pupils. Proper school 
economy depends almost entirely upon 
the best selection of courses to meet the 
needs of each individual. Such a pro- 
gram demands a careful investigation 
of individual needs by a specialist in 
“human engineering” and a carefully 
thought-out program for each individ- 
ual to meet his peculiar needs. 

The tremendous costs of the lack of 
guidance work in a school system may 
be shown by the following facts: In the 
2B class of our Commercial High 
School in Providence there are approxi- 
mately three hundred pupils. The ad- 
viser discovered that two hundred and 
eighty of these pupils had elected a for- 
eign language at the beginning of the 
term. Foreign languages owe their 
presence in the high school course of 
study largely to the fact that they are 
required for college entrance. But this 
was a commercial high school. Ap- 
proximately six graduates in this high 
school each term actually use their for- 
eign language for this purpose. It may 
be claimed that a foreign language 
functions as a cultural course, but in a 
recent discussion modern language 
teachers agreed that unless the foreign 
language were pursued for more than 
two years these cultural benefits were 
decidedly doubtful, and probably not 
to be compared with the benefits of 
other electives offered. The evidence 
seems to show that most of the pupils 
elected a foreign language in order to 
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escape the other electives which were 
offered as alternatives, or else that they 
chose a foreign language, as one pupil 
expressed it, “because it was more 
classy.”’ 

iven if five times as many pupils 
(thirty each year instead of six) en- 
tered college from this school, we 
should still have two hundred and fifty 
pupils who would probably be better 
off if they had elected a course which 
would have been of some practical util- 
ity. The cost of teaching a foreign lan- 
guage to these two hundred and fifty 
pupils for one year is greater than the 
entire cost of the Bureau of Research 
and Guidance in the Providence public 
schools for a like period of time. More- 
over, this is only one example in one of 
four schools, illustrating the number of 
pupils who are taking courses which 
they should not be taking. Hundreds 
of pupils who have no possible chance 
of ever entering college are still at- 
tempting to wade through college 
mathematics and college science. Other 
pupils who have no likelihood of enter- 
ing skilled trades are taking trade 
courses or try-out shop courses in spe- 
cial shops which have little value for 
them however valuable they may be 
for other pupils. If a careful survey 
could be made of costs due to the im- 
proper selection of courses the total 
would be amazing not only to officials, 
but to the public at large. In compari- 
son with such a total the costs of the 
most expensive bureau of research and 
guidance would appear insignificant. 

The costs of instruction in these sub- 
jects are not the only waste involved al- 
though it is the item with which super- 
intendents of schools are most directly 
concerned. We should also figure the 
loss which the pupils suffer as a result 
of the expenditure of time which could 
have been better utilized in the mas- 
tery of fields of knowledge which would 
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have been of great practical value in 
the fields of their later activity. How, 
for instance, is it possible to estimate 
the loss which a girl sustains through 
having spent 40 per cent of her high 
schoo: time on foreign languages, when 
she might have spent the same amount 
of time to good purpose in the develop- 
ment of her musical gift, which it was 
necessary to lay aside on account of the 
excessive amount of home study re- 
quired by the high school? How shall 
we estimate the value of an additional 
year which a boy already over age for 
his grade on account of early illness had 
to spend in order to prepare for college, 
when this might have been prevented 
by a better planning of his course sev- 
eral years before? How shall we esti- 
mate the sacrifices which a family has 
made in order to keep a boy or girl in 
high school for four years when the 
course could easily have been covered 
in three? How shall we estimate the 
discouragements and failures suffered 
by pupils who were taking courses in 
which their lack of interest drove them 
from school? And how shall we esti- 
mate the econdmic value of the pupil’s 
time spent in unfruitful effort when it 
might have been spent to good advan- 
tage? 

The high schools are not alone guilty 
of sources of waste which do not appear 
in school budgets. The lockstep in the 
elementary schools has long been a tar- 
get for attack. Many school systems 
have adopted semi-annual promotion 
systems in order to break the lockstep, 
but such devices, however good, are 
not automatic in correcting maladjust- 
ments. Many a school system working 
on the semi-annual plan is still as guilty 
of lockstep methods as it was formerly 
under the plan of annual promotions. 
In one American school, in a very su- 
perior section of the city, 37 per cent 
of all of the pupils in the school were 
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more than two years over age for their 
grade mentally and more than a year 
over age for their grade educationally. 
Many were over age for their grade 
chronologically also. Practically no 
effort had been made to accelerate pu- 
pils who learned more rapidly. A sur- 
vey of the entire upper fourth of the 
sixth and seventh grades in Providence 
several years ago discovered seven hun- 
dred pupils who were more than two 
years over age for their grade mentally 
and a year or more beyond their grade 
level educationally. The acceleration 
of half of these pupils during the follow- 
ing term effected a saving of $14,000 in 
tuition alone since they were able to 
accomplish eight years’ work in seven 
and one-half years. The work of this 
term alone saved more than twice the 
total budget of the Bureau of Research 
and Guidance for the year. 

It should be remembered that there 
are six other grades in the elementary 
schools which need similar testing each 
term. Nor is this the only saving in- 
volved. Two other items are of ex- 
treme importance. If these pupils 
graduate from high school six months 
earlier their additional earning power 
at ten dollars per week for twenty 
weeks amounts to $70,000. This again 
must be multiplied by six to show the 
possible savings for the entire school 
system. 

But the final saving is to my mind 
greater still. It has been shown that 
the tendency to remain in high school, 
in college, and in graduate school is 
closely correlated inversely with chron- 
ological age. That is, the younger the 
pupil the greater is his chance of con- 
tinuing in school. According to the late 
Dean Husband of Dartmouth, approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the students who 
were more than a year under age for 
their grade at entrance continued after 
graduation in professional schools. 
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This is a saving both financially and 
socially which probably far outweighs 
the other savings which have been 
mentioned. 

Frequent questionnaires are sent to 
us from various school systems inquir- 
ing about the costs involved in a Bu- 
reau of Research and Guidance in the 
publicschool system. I always feel that 
I should prefer to give them an esti- 
mate of the cost of the lack of such a 
bureau in a public school system. My 
experience has convinced me that work 
of this kind properly organized and 





SHortty after Harvard University 
took over the Vocation Bureau of Bos- 
ton it became necessary to classify the 
material available for students and 
others, which has come to the Bureau 
in great quantity from the beginning. 
A number of attempts were made at 
first to file the material alphabetically 
by a series of topics, but the accumula- 
tion of books, pamphlets, and papers 
grew so fast that it was early found 
necessary to work out a comprehensive 
plan. The writer had already made his 
analysis of the vocational progress of 
an individual into six steps, and these 
were made the basis of the classification 
plan. An introductory section was 
planned to cover such topics as aims, 
definitions, need, etc., and the second 
section was given over to the first step 
in vocational progress, namely, ‘‘ Early 
Experiences and Self-discovery.’’ The 
second step, “Study of Occupations,” 
was made division 3 in the system, and 
so on through the other steps. Section 
8 was devoted to miscellaneous and 
special topics, and section 9 to “ Ad- 


A FILING LIST FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


JoHn M. Brewer 


supported will save its actual cost to 
the school system many times over 
each year, and that the human values 
represented by better prepared citi- 
zens will prove incalculable. Moreover 
the guidance point of view on the ad- 
ministrative staff is of great practical 
value. Research tends to make guid- 
ance scientific, emphasizing preven- 
tive measures, while guidance directs 
research toward individual adjust- 
ments and the development of the 
whole child. 






denda,” that is, the extra material 
such as associations, circulars, voca- 
tional guidance courses, examinations, 
literature, etc., supplementary to the 
material itself. 

The vocational guidance material 
falls into three classes: papers, pam- 
phlets, and books. Before me, for ex- 
ample, is an outline prepared by a sum- 
mer school class labeled “‘ Vocational 
Guidance in the Continuation School.” 
Since the continuation school is con- 
cerned with the transition from school 
to work, this falls under the main divi- 
sion, “Entering Upon the Vocation,” 
and turning to the filing list we find 
continuation school numbered 10 in 
this list. On this paper then, we place 
the designation “‘V. G. 6-10” in the 
upper right hand corner. It will be 
noted that the topics under each divi- 
sion are arranged alphabetically and 
are numbered with figures usually di- 
visible by five. The purpose of this 
arrangement is to allow for the interpo- 
lation of such other topics as may be 
missed in the first assignment of num- 
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bers. Thus the outline itself can grow 
internally without necessitating a re- 
organization. 

Pamphlets were at first placed with 
papers in the vertical files, but their 
volume necessitated their withdrawal. 
They were then placed in pamphlet 
boxes and put upon the shelves with 
the books on vocational guidance. 

A book in the field of vocational 
guidance is likely to cover many topics, 
and it is not often practicable, there- 
fore, to give it a designation such as 
“V. G. 6-10.” It is our custom, there- 
fore, to classify books by the main 
divisions only, and within this classi- 
fication to arrange them alphabetically 
by authors. 

In the library of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance then, the book shelves 
are arranged in main divisions accord- 
ing to the classification scheme, with 
pamphlet boxes on the same shelves. 
The papers containing illustrative ma- 
terial such as posters, tests, and other 
such material are filed conveniently in 
vertical filing cabinets. 

The Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
would be very ‘glad indeed to receive 
criticisms of this plan, and suggestions 
for its improvement. 

The outline follows: 


Vocational Guidance Filing List 
Harvard Bureau of Vocational Guidance 


1. INTRODUCTORY 

5. Aims 

20. Definitions 

30. General articles 

60. Need 
65. Objections to Vocational Guidance 
80. Problems of Vocational Guidance 
100. Survey plans 


2. Earty EXPERIENCES AND 
Se_r Discovery 
5. Activities of children 
8. Club work 
10. College guidance 


15. Counseling (See 8-15) 
20. Educational guidance 
25. Elementary school guidance 
30. High school guidance 
35. Junior high school guidance 
40. Methods of teaching 
45. Moral qualities and guidance 
50. Organ. admin. of school 
53. Parents 
55. Scouting, camps, play, etc. 
60. Studies (See 3-60) 
Civies, Econ. and Sociology 
Comp. and oral English 
Gardening and agriculture 
Geography 
History 
Homemaking 
Languages 
Literature and reading 
Manual and voc. work (See 80) 
Mathematics 
Science and hygiene 
70. Testing and diagnosis 
75. Thrift for juveniles 
80. Try-out courses 
85. Visits and excursions 
90. Visual education and museums 
110. Working experiences 


3. Stupy or OccuPATIONS 


5. Counseling on Occupations 
10. Dramatic methods 
15. Occupations class — aim 
20. . “« — methods and 
courses 
— subj. matter 
— illustrative 
material 
45. Occupational classification 
50. . histories 
55. ° information — specific 
60. . problems 
65. Research 
70. Speakers 
75. Studies (See 2-60) 
100. Surveys 
105. Textbooks 


25. d ‘“ 
30. ‘ - 


4. CHoice or OccuPATION 
3. Case work and analysis 
5. Counseling for choice 
15. False methods and short cuts 
55. Questionnaires 
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35. 
38. 


. Records, rating, and blanks 


Research on choice 
Tests: commercial 
“« industrial 
« — physical 
“ — professional 
« — psychological 


PREPARATION FOR THE VOCATION 
(See also Vocational Education Filing List) 25. 


. Agriculture 

. Apprenticeship 

. Commerce 

. Counseling 

. Codperative plans 
. Codrdinators 


Correspondence work 
Evening schools 


. Forms and blanks 
. Federal Board 

. High school 

. Home economics 

. Industrial work 

. Junior high school 
. Mathematics 

. Measurement 

. Methods 

95. 
. Part-time 
105. 
110. 
115. 
120. 
125. 
130. 
135. 
140. 
145. 
150. 


Occupations, study of 


Professions 

Related work 
Science 

Selection of students 
Skills 

Social understanding 
Store schools 
Surveys 

Tests 

Textbooks 


6. ENTERING UPON THE VOCATION 


. Child labor and welfare 
. Continuation school 
5. Counseling on entering 
. Employment agencies 
. Employment supervision 
. Evening schools 
. Follow up 

. Information on openings 
. Leaving school 
. Part-time plans 
. Placement 
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85. 
90. 
100. 
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Problems of young workers 
Scholarships 
Work certificates 


7. READJUSTMENTS AND PROGRESS 


8. 
10. 
15. 


30. 
40. 
45. 
47. 
50. 
55. 
60. 
65. 
70. 
75. 

80. 

85. 

90. 

95. 
100. 
105. 
110. 
115. 
120. 
125. 
130. 
135. 
140. 
143. 


Adult education 

Conditions of work 

Coéperative management 
Coéperative movements 
Counseling on readjustments 
Economics of occupations 
Employment management 
Employment agencies and bureaus 
Ethics of occupations 
Government ownership 

Housing 

Hygiene, health and safety 
Incentives 

Insurance and compensation 

Job analysis 

Land problems 

Mental hygiene 

Organization of industry and business 
Political action and government 
Promotions, rating and transfer 
Psychological aspects of work 
Radical movements 
Reconstruction plans 

Recreation 

Relief and compensation 
Scientific management 

Service features and social work 
Steadying employment; turnover 
Taxation 


145. Thrift for adults 

150. Unions and collective bargaining 
155. Unrest 

160. Wages and methods of payment 
165. War problems 


8. MISCELLANEOUS AND SPECIAL 


5. Army plans 

10. College entrance requirements 
15. Counselor, work of 
20. Foreign plans 
25. History of V. G. 
35. Immigrants and Americanization 
45. Laws 


. Librarians 


53. Measurement 
55. Negroes 


65. Plans (alphab. by places) 


. Organization 
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. Preparation of counselors 

. Prisons and reformatories 

. Rehabilitation and reéducation 
. Research 

. Retarded persons 

. Rural problems 

. Teachers, preparation for 

. Women 


9. ADDENDA 
. Addresses (mail) 
. Association and Organizations 


. Biography 
. Catalogues 


25. Circulars 

30. Courses 

35. Examinations 
40. Extra material for distribution 
50. Literature; bibliographies 
55. Magazines, reports, periodicals 
70. Meetings, reports, programs 
75. Notes on talks, courses, ete. 
80. Pictures, diagrams, etc. 

85. Problems and exercises 
90. Speakers for classes 
95. Students of classes 

100. Student papers 

105. Visits available for classes 


COLLEGE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 
Washington, May 22 and 23, 1925 
W. V. Bincoam 


THE conference last May, on voca- 
tional guidance service and research in 
the colleges, which has been reported in 
full by Dr. Thurstone in the April Jour- 
nal of Personnel Research, was so suc- 
cessful that Dean Hawkes, Dr. Mann, 
Professor Woodworth, and the writer, 
are making arrangements for another 
conference to be held at the National 
Research Council, B and 21st Streets, 
Washington, on Friday and Saturday, 
May 22 and 23. : 

This conference is called by the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation, with the 
coéperation of the American Council 
on Education, the National Research 
Council, and the Advisory Board of the 
proposed central bureau of college per- 
sonnel research, of which Dean Hawkes 
is chairman. 

One feature of the conference will be 
an exhibit of research materials, re- 
ports, bibliographies, occupational in- 
formation literature, and record forms 
in current use. 

Each institution, bureau, or depart- 
ment which is active in student per- 
sonnel research is asked to prepare for 
this conference a brief Progress Report, 


not over two pages in length, in which 
its researches either recently completed 
or in progress are listed and described. 
All of these brief reports which are re- 
ceived in time will be mimeographed, 
and distributed for consideration at the 
opening session. Outstanding issues of 
research method which have grown out 
of these studies will be discussed. 

In Dr. Thurstone’s report of last 
year’s conference, twenty-three _re- 
search projects were outlined. It is 
planned to focus discussion this year on 
not more than five or six, as follows: 


1. An outline for collecting vocational 
guidance information bearing on 
careers in business and medicine. 
(a) Statistics of occupational op- 

portunities. 
(b) Personnel specifications. 
C. F. Hansen, Beatrice Doerschuk, 
C. R. Mann 


. Progress of codperative experiments 
in construction and use of tests. 
L. L. Thurstone, D. G. Paterson, 
Ben D. Wood 


3. Research methods in the develop- 
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ment of student interview tech- 
niques and measures of personality 
traits. 

C. 8. Yoakum, L. B. Hopkins 
Effectiveness of different methods 
of giving vocational information. 

Mrs. Iva L. Peters, 
S. B. Mathewson 


Annotated bibliographies of stu- 
dent personnel research. 

Lewis A. Maverick, H. A. Toops 
Relations of public school bureaus 
to collegiate research and service. 

Mrs. M. H.S. Hayes, M. R. Fer- 

nald, Dorothea de Schweinitz 


PROGRAM 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SESSION OF 
N. E. A. CONVENTION 


INDIANAPOLIS, Monpbay, JUNE 29, 1925 
2 P.M. 


Presiding, Milo H. Stuart, Principal 
Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis 
New Licut oN VOCATIONAL 
SELING. 
A. H. Edgerton, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education and Ap- 
plied Arts, University of Wisconsin. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF A SCHOOL Sys- 
TEM FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
M. Edith Campbell, Director of Vo- 
cation Bureau, Cincinnati Public 
Schools. 
GATHERING AND DISSEMINATION OF 
VocaTIONAL INFORMATION. 
Florence E. Clark, Vocation Guid- 
ance Bureau, Chicago Public Schools. 
GRANTING OF SCHOLARSHIPS AS A PART 
OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
Emma Pritchard Cooley, Director 
Vocational Guidance, New Orleans 
ublic Schools. 


CounN- 
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The conference will begin on the 
afternoon of Friday, May 22, and ex- 
tend through Saturday evening. The 
closing session will be a dinner and 
smoker at the Cosmos Club, at which 
the several committees of the confer- 
ence will present their reports and rec- 
ommendations. 

An invitation to share in this confer- 
ence is given to all who are engaged in 
vocational guidance research or service 
in college. Notice of intention to be 
present should be sent to the Personnel 
Research Federation at its new ad- 
dress, 40 West Fortieth Street, New 
York. 


COMMENDATIONS 


We think a great deal of your Maga- 
zine and shall be glad to recommend 
it whenever we have the opportunity. 
—E. Haypen Hutz, Director, Divi- 
sion of Vocational Guidance, Harmon 
Foundation, Inc., New York City. 


Each time I read a number of The Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine, I realize 
more its value to me. It is indispen- 
sable. — Marre P. Spautpine, Pupil 
Adviser, Cochran Junior High School, 
Valley Pike, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


I thank you for the announcements of 


The Vocational Cuidance Magazine, 
and our Superintendent has just said 
that he would order one for each of 
our junior and senior high school li- 
braries. We all very much appreciate 
the improvement which has taken 
place in this magazine during the past 
year or so. It is full of most valuable 
material. — W. Harpin Huaues, Di- 
rector of Research and Guidance, Pasa- 
dena City Schools, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
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In Tuts issue The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine appears in the improved form 
suggested from time to time. Improve- 
ment is still desirable and possible, but 
we have now taken the more important 
step of enlarged type, an increased 
number of pages, a more definite di- 
vision into departments, and an appro- 
priate cover. We trust that the kind 
things already said of the magazine 
will still be justified. A widespread ap- 
preciation of the great need of an ade- 
quate journal for vocational and edu- 
cational guidance workers throughout 
the field has made this magazine pos- 
sible, and must still maintain it in its 
rightful position among educational 
publications. 


The contents of this number include 
articles of especial value and of wide 


variety. “Following Up the Junior 
Worker,” by Miss de Schweinitz, long 
known as one of the leaders in the field, 
presents, out of her rich experience, a 
study of the problem of aiding young 
workers that has hardly been equaled 
by any writer. “Occupational Material 
Needed by the Teachers and Use to be 
Made of It,” by Professor Cleo Murt- 
land, of the University of Michigan, 
and long active in the National Society 
for Vocational Education, presents the 
problem of occupational study from a 
broad and comprehensive point of view. 
These two articles, by Miss de Schwei- 
nitz and Professor Murtland, were ad- 
dresses delivered at the Annual Con- 
ference of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association at Cincinnati in 
February. 

Dr. Goldberg, well known for his 


work in health service in New York 
City, gives us, in “Physical Examina- 
tions as an Element in Vocational 
Guidance and Training,” an important 
contribution, the first in our columns 
dealing with this subject. Dr. Allen of 
Providence shows, in ‘‘Cutting Down 
Unnecessary School Costs,” that edu- 
cational guidance goes hand in hand 
with economy in school management. 
Dr. Brewer, of the Harvard Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, in “A Filing List 
for Vocational Guidance,” offers a plan 
that will be of great value to all who 
are building up, or interested in, voca- 
tional guidance libraries or collections 
of material. 

The other parts of this issue of the 
magazine will be helpful to all workers 
in the field, presenting perhaps in some 
smaller part just the information some- 
one has been waiting for. The sheaf of 
reports from New York City is a reve- 
lation of high organization and efficient 
service. Expert contributions are found 
in our “ Review Department.”’ The list 
of summer schools giving vocational 
guidance courses is continued from 
April and greatly extended in this 
issue. 

It has become necessary to carry over 
to the early issues of next year a con- 
siderable number of excellent articles 
that have been lately received, some be- 
ing papers given at recent conventions 
and others regular contributions from 
the field. We have plans also for several 
special numbers next year, such as a 
“College Number,” an “Employment 
Number,” and a “Philadelphia Num- 
ber.” 
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Contributions are solicited from all 
sources. Items of all kinds in regard 
to local activities are especially desired, 
since it is our purpose to make the 
“Field Department”’ a distinctive fea- 
ture of the magazine. The record of 
work in a single community may be an 
example and inspiration to many com- 
munities. Accordingly, the officers of 
all local associations are urged to co- 
operate heartily in the maintenance of 
this department. 

We have already a goodly number of 
local vocational guidance associations; 
others are now in process of organiza- 
tion, and their names will appear soon 
in our lists. Organization is advisable 
wherever even a few workers and 
friends of guidance are found. Persons 
interested in such an undertaking in a 
locality may write to Miss Anne 8. 
Davis, Secretary of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, at 460 
South State St., Chicago, IIL, for in- 
formation upon organizing as a branch 
of the National Association, or to The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


How to Organize a Local Association 


The steps of procedure are simple 
and may be made as follows: 


1. Interest those who should join in a 
local association, as well as the peo- 
ple of the community. This implies 
active and informed leaders in the 
undertaking. 

Hold preliminary meetings, to be 
addressed by the leaders in the local 
movement, or by other speakers, 
such as may be secured in almost 
any community. 

Vote to organize, when the time 
seems right to do this. Emphasize 
the interest of charter membership. 
Adopt an appropriate constitution, 
prepared by a special committee on 
constitution and in keeping with 
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the Constitution of the National 
Association, of which a copy can 
always be secured. 

The local association may be gov- 
erned by a board of trustees or by 
the members or the association in 
open meetings. Each method has 
its advantages: the first, that of 
maintaining inviolate the central 
purposes of organization; the sec- 
ond, that of democracy in action. 


Apply to the National Association 
for admission as a local branch, 
with the payment of dues and the 
securing of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. 


Adopt a program of local meetings 
and activities, giving work to as 
many members of your association 
as possible. A full year’s program, 
well planned out in advance, will be 
found most profitable. 


Enlist the aid of all who are espec- 
ially influential with the public, 
including school people, social and 
civic workers, the clergy, lead- 
ers in the field of employment, and 
local editors. Secure the insertion 
of news articles about your organ- 
ization and its meetings in local 
newspapers or other publications. 
Secure the publication also of gen- 
eral articles upon vocational guid- 
ance. Conduct a continuous cam- 
paign for membership in your or- 
ganization. 


New Svusscripers DEsIRED 


Finally, every subscriber to The Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine is urged to 
try to secure another subscriber for it. 
Every reader is asked to aid in this en- 
deavor. All possible support is now 
needed for the magazine, and its use- 
fulness should be more and more widely 
extended. 
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REPORT OF THE VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Exiza R. Penpry, Secretary 


THE Vocational Guidance Association 
of Southern California elected at its 
annual meeting in October the follow- 
ing officers: 


President, Mr. Herbert F. Clark, Co- 
ordinator, Department of Vocational 
Education, Los Angeles City Schools. 


Vice-President, Miss Winifred Haus- 
sam, Director, Bureau of Vocational 
Service. 

Secretary, Miss Eliza R. Pendry. 

Treasurer, Mr. K. J. Scudder. 


Honorary President, Mr. J. Harold 
Williams, Director of Los Angeles 
Diagnostic Clinic and Educational 
Service, University of California, 
Southern Branch. 


A suggested plan of organization for 
the year’s work has been drawn up and 
approved by the Executive Committee. 

The program aims to give further 
emphasis to the need for vocational 
guidance in various activities and edu- 
cational institutions of our state by a 
comprehensive program. Said pro- 
gram involves: 

I. The study and presentation of a 
definite and adequate program of 
guidance which anyone of our members 
may aim to introduce into a school cur- 
riculum with modifications to suit va- 
rious needs. 

The work of formulating this pro- 
gram is to be carried on by a commit- 


tee of five. Each member of said com- 
mittee is to serve as a chairman of 
sub-committee. These five sub-com- 
mittees will survey the following fields 
and draw up suggestions relative to 
them for discussion at meetings. 


1, The Junior High School. Tryout 
courses. Possible contributions of 
academic courses to vocational 
guidance in junior high schools. 

. Occupational information and vo- 
cational literature. 

. Current vocational surveys and 
opportunities. 

. Educational and vocational guid- 
ance methods of other school sys- 
tems. 

5. Present methods of vocational 
training, placement, and supervi- 
sion in the educational institutions 
of Southern California. 


The conclusions of the committees 
will be presented to the Association for 
discussion at the end of the year’s 
meetings. 

The first general conference in regard 
to this part of the year’s program was 
held during the Los Angeles Teachers 
Institute and as a part of that Insti- 
tute. Splendid papers were presented 
by Mr. Jacobs of Santa Barbara Teach- 
ers College and Mr. Kienholz of Los 
Angeles City Schools, Vocational Edu- 
cation, and by our own president, Mr. 
Clark, and Dr. Williams. There was an 
audience of 250 to 300 present. 

II. The second aim of the Associa- 
tion is to carry on a series of six general 
conferences between Southern Cali- 
fornia industries and our Association 
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to study the particular subject of 
“Principles and Methods of Personnel 
Selection with special reference to the 
Significance of General Intelligence 
and Special Aptitude Tests in the Selec- 
tion, Placement, and Promotion of Per- 
sonnel and the Relation and Respon- 
sibility the Public Schools Bear to the 
Problem.”’ 

The president, Mr. Clark, invited the 
“Educational Research and Guidance 
Association of Southern California ”’ 
and the “Child Welfare and Social 
Research and Guidance Association of 
Southern California”’ to join with us in 
these conferences and these associa- 
tions very cordially accepted the invita- 
tion. 

Each conference has been turned in 
for general leadership to an organiza- 
tion whose members are particularly 
interested in the special subject to be 
studied at that conference. 

The first of these conferences was at- 
tended by more than two hundred and 
fifty people and proved so interesting 
to the “Vocational Teacher Training 
Alumnae Association of the University 
of California, Southern Branch,” in 
whose particular charge the program 
was placed, that this association is 
planning further all day conferences of 
a like nature. 

Our next conference was held Febru- 
ary 2lst under the particular charge 
of the ‘‘Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion of Southern California’ and at 
the Broadway Department Store 
where survey opportunities were of- 
fered. Luncheon was served and a 
special talk on Personnel Selection was 
given. 

Our meeting in regard to motion pic- 
ture industries was held in Lasky’s 
studio where we were the particular 
guests of the “Association of Motion 
Picture Producers.” 

These conferences are attracting and 
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interesting a great many new members 
and it is hoped through them that the 
principles and purposes of vocational 
guidance may be better understood and 
advanced. 

An attempt is being made to gain ac- 
tive members for the National Associa- 
tion as we are able to attract more and 
more new members to our Association 
here. 

The schools have been very cordial 
in their coéperation with the Associa- 
tion’s program and the Association is 
particularly grateful to the Superin- 
tendent and also to the Assistant Su- 
perintendents in charge of high schools 
and in charge of junior high schools, in 
charge of vocational education and in 
charge of part-time for their coépera- 
tion. 

It is also grateful to the University 
of California, Southern Branch, and to 
the many other educational institu- 
tions which have cordially opened their 
doors for our conferences and meetings. 


BRIEF REPORTS OF NEW YORK CITY 
ORGANIZATIONS AND SCHOOLS 


THE PLACEMENT SERVICE OF THE 
ArT ALLIANCE OF AMERICA is main- 
tained to find positions for artists and 
to advise them regarding the best way 
to dispose of art work. Since this de- 
partment was started in 1917, 1,719 
positions have been found, with sala- 
ries ranging from $15 a week to $5,000 
a year; 11,740 interviews have been 
held, some with artists seeking advice 
as to where to continue a special study 
of interest, and others with those seek- 
ing positions. The calls received from 
art users are promptly filled from our 
files for fashion illustrators, embroid- 
ery and textile designers, jewelry and 
metal workers, poster and magazine 
artists, interior decorators, landscape 
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and mural painters, greeting card de- 
signers and letterers, etc. Vocational 
guidance is a very important branch of 
the work of the Art Alliance Placement 
Service. 

Anna L. Boax, Placement Secretary 


THE BARNARD COLLEGE OccUPATION 
Bureau does both placement and guid- 
ance work for alumnae and students. 
We emphasize vocational information 
rather than guidance in the extreme 
sense. New students are given intelli- 
gence tests and asked to fill out brief 
questionnaires, partly vocational. Stu- 
dent histories covering psychological 
scores, grades in course, health grades, 
experience, student activities, occupa- 
tion plans, are kept for use in advising. 
And students are urged, though not re- 
quired, to make use of the Bureau; 
special invitations are extended to 
seniors and sophomores. Half the stu- 
dents consulted the Bureau last year; 
usually about 75 per cent come in be- 
fore graduation. A vocational library, 
meetings, and articles in the BULLETIN 
are used to spread information. 

Katherine S. Doty, 
Assistant to the Dean 


THe Bureau or VocaTIONAL IN- 


FORMATION is an educational and 
research organization established to 
study and interpret the character and 
requirements of the working world and 
to make the facts governing the work 
of the trained women, in the various 
occupations and professions, available 
to women and to the educational in- 
stitutions in which they receive their 
preparation for life. Its work is coun- 
try-wide in scope. It believes in the 
power of facts as a potent guide into 
occupational life, and in the ability of 
women to choose their proper work 
when given adequate fundamental in- 
formation. It believes that more com- 
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plete, more authoritative, and more 
scientific occupational information jn 
the hands of students would tend to in- 
ject a deeper purpose into their schoo] 
and college work, and to definitize and 
invigorate their thinking. 

Emma P. Hirth, Director 

Beatrice Doerschuk, 

Assistant Director 


THe Carprac VocaTIONAL Guip- 
ANCE CommiTTEE of the Public Educa- 
tion Association has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of giving vocational guid- 
ance to the children in the city of New 
York between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen who are suffering from a car- 
diac condition, provided they will at- 
tend a Cardiac Clinic of one of the re- 
cognized hospitals. The Bureau of At- 
tendance of the Board of Education 
sends to us weekly a list of children who 
have been refused working papers be- 
cause of their cardiac conditions. We 
also guide the children attending the 
eight special classes for cardiacs in the 
public schools, and all the children dis- 
charged from the Mineola and Mary 
Zinn convalescent homes. The Board 
of Education with our support and co- 
operation is maintaining at 136 East 
127th Street Cardiac Trade Classes for 
boys and girls where specially selected 
courses are taught. 

Margaret Brown, Director 


THE CoNTINUATION SCHOOL is a vo- 
cational guidance institution. Dealing, 
as it does, with boys and girls at a time 
when they have withdrawn from other 
schools to enter employment, it af- 
fords these children practical voca- 
tional guidance and placement. Every 
teacher is a vocational counselor, is in- 
timately acquainted with the problems 
of the pupils, and has abundant oppor- 
tunity to tie up the work of the school 
with the pupils’ work in industry, as 
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well as with home conditions. The aca- 
demic instruction in the Continuation 
School has a vocational motive and co- 
operation is established with all the 
outside agencies interested in the young 

worker. 
I. David Cohen, in charge Brooklyn 
Continuation School 


HesREW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE stu- 
dents are from 14 to 17 years of age, 
being taken upon graduation from the 
elementary schools of New York for a 
three years’ course. 

The academic subjects pursued are 
English, United States history, civics, 
algebra, geometry, and plane trigo- 
nometry. The technical subjects pur- 
sued are joinery work in wood, wood 
carving, wood turning, cabinet making, 
pattern making, machine working, tool 
making, instrument making, applied 
electricity, steam engine, automotive 
engineering, auto-electric work, free 
hand drawing, mechanical drawing, 
and architectural drawing. Visits to 
shops, factories, engineering works, etc. 
are taken under a regular program, 
and form a part of the Institute’s work. 

All students pursue the same course 
for two years; in the third year they 
specialize for about one-half of the 
time in one of these courses: Tool mak- 
ing, instrument making, pattern mak- 
ing, free hand drawing, mechanical 
drawing, architectural drawing, auto- 
motive engineering, auto-electrical 
work, or applied electricity. 

The entire course is intensively vo- 
cational guidance in that a great va- 
riety of work is pursued, and each boy 
himself realizes the right course for him 
to follow. 

We assist boys to obtain situations 
upon their graduation by keeping a 
card file of unemployed graduates and 
a card file of employers seeking assist- 
ants. Usually we have many more 
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calls for boys during the year than we 
have boys to fill places. 

Once a year alumni blanks are sent 
to all graduates. This practice has 
been followed for thirty years and has 
enabled us to study the records and 
progress of graduates, all of which is of 
value in our training of youths. 

Edgar 8S. Barney 


THe Jutia RicuMan Hicu Scuoou 
has an adviser for each term in the 
school, and has also an adviser for fail- 
ing pupils. Entering pupils are given a 
group intelligence test when they make 
application and are graded for recita- 
tion work in accordance with the re- 
sults of the test. When the intelligence 
test and the school mark both show 
that the pupil is not likely to carry the 
course successfully, some modified plan 
is made for the child. The special ad- 
viser is a teacher of vocational civics, 
and advises all first term pupils about 
occupations. The members of the 
Placement Department of the school 
give advice to any pupil regarding oc- 
cupations. 

Ellen Osgood 
Cornelia Beall 


The MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL FOR 
Girts, PLACEMENT DEPARTMENT: 

1. Conducts trade Ethics Course for 
last term girls. Aim, to develop an 
ethical point of view toward work 
problems, and a knowledge of business 
in like procedure. 

2. Clears girl’s school record before 
placement. Trade Department, Physi- 
cal Training Department, Employ- 
ment Certificate, etc. 

3. Places graduates in trade. 

4. Followsupsystematically through 
letters to girls and employers. 

5. Endeavors to continue training 
through holding girls up to a high 
standard of business responsibility. 
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6. Clears girl’s record for diploma 
which is conditional upon satisfactory 
record in trade. 

7. Holds an evening office hour for 
consultation with girls at work. 

8. Investigates working places. 

9. Serves as a medium between 
school and trades, reporting to teach- 
ers criticisms of employers, or demands 
for new kinds of training. 

Jessie B. Adams 


Morris Hicu Scuoou. Placement 
Work at the Morris High School. In 
the forty-five minute period a day al- 
lowed for placement and vocational 
work at the Morris High School we at- 
tempt to place those in need of part- 
time work and graduates deserving 
positions, and receive help in doing so 
from The Vocational Service for Jun- 
iors and other organizations. We keep 
on file pamphlets and books relating to 
vocations, and, during office hours, wel- 
come those seeking information about 
opportunities and training. As yet any 
help in the way of vocational informa- 
tion or placement is optional with stu- 
dents. ‘ 

Ada H. Muller, 
Teacher in charge of Placement 


THe New York Stock EXxcHANGE 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT. To main- 
tain its force of junior employees, it is 
necessary each year for the Stock Ex- 
change to select and train about 300 
new boys. Having no contacts with 
the employment departments of bond 
and brokerage houses, these young men 
use their experience on the floor of the 
Exchange as the means of introduction 
to this business, since many of the 1100 
members are themselves large employ- 
ers. In the main, selection is limited to 
boys interested primarily in finance 
who are willing to attend evening high 
schools or colleges. Classes in Business 
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Economies as related to the work of the 
Stock Exchange are held four mornings 
a week at the Exchange. All new em- 
ployees receive class room training jn 
the geography of the floor of the Fy. 
change and abbreviations of stocks, as 
distinct from the classes in Business 
Economics. The average age of the 
junior employee entering the Exchange 
is 183 years. Seventy-five per cent of 
these boys are high school graduates. 
About 75 per cent of them are attend- 
ing night school. Fifty-one per cent 
of those obtaining their education at 
night are attending schools of college 
or university standing. 

Birl E. Shultz, 

Educational Director 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
is a clearing house for twenty research 
bureaus, governmental departments, 
and universities interested in scientific 
investigations relating to workers and 
their work. It published the “Journal 
of Personnel Research.”’ It undertakes 
to be of help to industries and research 
agencies, to state personnel problems in 
ways which permit solution by factual 
objective methods. It seeks to co- 
ordinate investigations in universities 
with studies in industries, commerce, 
education and government, wherever 
such researches are conducted in the 
spirit and with the methods of science. 

W. V. Bingham, Director 


THe Stare Bureau or REwABILI- 
TATION was created for the purpose of 
reinstating in employment the injured 
workers of the State. The State Law 
places the age of fourteen as the mini- 
mum for eligibility to this service. 
While vocational advice naturally plays 
a very large part in the work of this 
Bureau, it is limited by the existence of 
vocational handicap, which must be 
circumvented. The age of the person 
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plays an important part in the advice 
that is given. The older a person, the 
more dependent is he directly on the 
type of work which he has followed. 
There is placed upon our Bureau the 
obligation of rendering the person self- 
supporting, as quickly as it can effi- 
ciently be accomplished. The State 
Bureau not only advises, but sees the 
person through and foots the bills, 
therefore the advice must be practical 
and sound, tested in every possible way 
before proceeding. 

Frederic G. Elton, District Director 

Gertrude Stein 


TEACHERS CoLLEGE CoLumBiA UNT- 
VERSITY now offers a Master’s Degree 
specializing in the field of vocational 
guidance and two diplomas in voca- 
tional guidance. These diplomas are 
as follows: (1) Vocational Guidance 


Counselor; (2) Directors of Vocational 
Guidance. Teachers College in general 
recognizes two big phases of guidance; 
first, diagnostic, under which we in- 


clude all devices for making a diag- 
nosis of the individual, second, infor- 
mative, under which we include job 
analysis, try-out courses, vocational in- 
formation courses, etc. In addition to 
this we also cover the ground of or- 
ganizing all kinds of guidance systems 
for varying needs and with various 
budgets. The methods whereby we 
conduct our courses are the case 
method and field work with experience 
in the guidance clinic. 
Arthur F. Payne 


THE VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT Bv- 
REAU FOR GrRLs is an independent, 
non-sectarian, philanthropic organiza- 
tion equipped to give vocational ad- 
vice to the problem girl and to find 
suitable employment for her. We desig- 
nate as the problem girl: The girl who 
is of subnormal intelligence; the girl 


who is a psychopath; the girl who is a 
delinquent, or a potential delinquent; 
and the girl who is a combination of 
these. We require as a basis for study 
a detailed summary made by the social 
agency referring the problem girl, 
placing emphasis on her school, home, 
and social life. We then arrange for 
physical and mental examinations in 
the selection of a suitable job. The 
processes involved in each job have 
been analyzed and an attempt is made 
to fit the worker to the job for which 
she is best suited. 
Emily T. Burr, Director 


THE VOCATIONAL SERVICE FOR JUN- 
1ORS maintains vocational counselors 
in eight-8th grade and junior high 
schools, (P. 8S. 3, 4, 15, 27, 63, 64, 91, 
and 188.) Provides scholarship for 
high school and trade school for ambi- 
tious and capable children, who are 
forced by financial pressure to leave 
school. Maintains three free employ- 
ment bureaus (East Side Continuation 
School, 66 Chrystie St., West Side Con- 
tinuation School, 208 West 13th St., 
and 157 East 67th St.) Investigates 
positions before placement. Provides 
service of contact counselor to give 
talks on occupations to school assem- 
blies, settlement classes, etc. Pub- 
lishes directory of “Opportunities of 
Vocational Training in New York 
City.” 

Mary Holmes Stevens Hayes, Director 


Vocational Counseling in the Wasu- 
INGTON IrRviNG HiGu ScHoo.u involves 
the codperation of every member of the 
administrative and teaching staff and 
of a number of agencies outside of the 
school. The vocational guidance pro- 
gram includes educational, vocational, 
and moral guidance, psychological test- 
ing, physical welfare, placement and 
follow up in employment. The voca- 
tional advisers do intensive work with 
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the first-year pupils. Pupils are in- 
vited to visit the vocational advisers at 
any time for advice as to their voca- 
tional careers, and their studies in high 
school. In addition to these individual 
conferences, articles in the school paper 
paper, talks in the assembly, and the 
books and files in our school library 
stimulate vocational thought, and help 
our girls to make intelligent vocational 
plans. The Employment Bureau of the 
school obtains work for graduates, for 
those who leave the school before com- 
pletion of the course, and for those 
who need part-time work. Briefly, vo- 
cational guidance in the Washington 
Irving High School is one big help pro- 
gram for all of our girls with everybody 
helping the girls to help themselves. 

Minne Keil, Helen Bressler, E.T.Gittoe 


In the Boys’ Work or Tue Y. M. C. 
A., we have given vocational guidance 
a certain popularity among our boys 
and their adult leaders by calling it 
“Find Yourself’? work. Our guidance 
work is mostly with boys 15 to 19 
years of age in our organized clubs. 
Our boys’ work committees and boys’ 
secretaries with the leaders of the clubs 
take the initiative in vocational guid- 
ance, but we enlist in each community 
a goodly number of counselors who are 
educators, employers, personnel direc- 
tors, and others thoroughly familiar 
with business, industry, and profes- 
sional life of the community. Tech- 
nically, we are striving to discover at 
first not so much the particular job a 
boy can do, but to locate if possible his 
vocational urge or tendency. It is our 
aim to codperate fully with employers 
and high school teachers of vocational 
departments of public schools where 
they exist. 

C. C. Robinson, Boys’ Work 
Division, International Com- 
mittee, Y. M. C. A. 
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Both the Employment and Voea. 
tional Counseling at BrooKtyn Cry. 
TRAL Y. M. C. A. deal largely at pres. 
ent with young men over 18 years of 
age. Rather than to attempt quantity 
service we have stressed careful inter. 


viewing, intelligent analysis of require. § 


ments, sound vocational counseling by 
appointment, with such tests as are 
standardized and possible for us to 
give. At present moderate fees are 
charged for placement since the De- 
partment is supposed to be largely self- 
supporting. We hope during this win- 
ter also to establish a thorough plan for 
providing Vocational Guidance for boy 
members. In no part of the metro- 
politan area is Y. M. C. A. employ- 
ment work on a quantity basis, but 
rather is an intensive effort for those 
who would naturally be eligible for 
membership. 

Samuel B. Board 


The Placement Work of CrenrTrat 
Brancu, Y. W. C. A. divides itself into 
three groups: Professional, Commercial 
(Stenographic and Clerical) and Per- 
sonal Service. In research, occasional 
local studies are made to supplement 
the more general studies now at hand. 
The Bureau keeps in close touch with 
educational institutions, research, and 
other organizations. One member of 
the Staff gives her mornings to inter- 
views for girls and women, who wish 
some assistance either in a choice of a 
vocation, supplementary study, or 
assistance on questions of adjustment, 
etc. During the past year tests have 
beeen given some of the girls applying 
to the Stenographic and Clerical De- 
partments. A system of follow up 
work for younger girls is now being 
planned. Heretofore this work has 
been carried on spasmodically. 


Dorothy P. Wells, Director 
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THE WORLD’S CHILDREN: WEEKLY 

NOTES ON CHILD WELFARE TOPICS 

COMPILED BY THE U. S. CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU 


UniTeED STaTES DePARTMENT OF 
LABOR, WASHINGTON 


Part-Time Schools, New York 

Ninety thousand boys and girls be- 
tween 14 and 17 years of age are en- 
rolled in part-time schools in New York 
State, according to a recent report by 
Lewis A. Wilson, State Director of Vo- 
cational and Extension Education. 
Under the law children between 14 and 
18 not attending full-time day school 
must attend part-time schools where 
these schools are established. There 
are 655,000 boys and girls between 
these ages in the State, and 282,000 are 
outside the full-time schools. The law 
with regard to part-time schools is 
working well, the director reports. It 
has served to keep many children at 
full-time schools who might otherwise 


have gone to work, and has made for 
better enforcement of the compulsory 
school laws. 


Public Nursery School 
Highland Park, Mich., has what is 
apparently the first public nursery 


f school in the United States. The school 


was opened December 9 and now has 
an enrollment of 15 children between 
2} and 4} years of age. The school 
also serves as a laboratory where high 
school girls may receive practical train- 
ing in child care. 


Crippled Children, South Dakota 


South Dakota recently appropriated 
$4,000 annually to help the crippled 
children of the State. A survey has 
been made which shows that 11 coun- 
ties report no needy crippled children, 
but that 127 such children were found 
in 32 other counties. Surgical treat- 
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ment by orthopedic specialists is being 
secured for all children who need it. 


School Survey, Bloomington, Ind. 
Bright boys and girls are better run- 
ners, jumpers, baseball throwers, and 
are in general better developed physi- 
cally, than those not so intelligent, 
according to a recent experiment in 
Bloomington, Indiana. In this city 
publie school children were given in- 
telligence tests and rated according to 
standard tables. A group of high 
mentality and another group of low 
mentality children were selected for 
physical tests. The results of these 
tests showed that the average level 
of physical development was higher 
among the children who rated high 
on intelligence tests than among the 
children who rated low in these tests. 


Pre-school Clinics, New Jersey 

Trenton is now examining many of 
its pre-school children. Sixty per cent 
of the new enrollment for this present 
school year had been examined pre- 
viously. Of the 596 children examined 
83 were pronounced perfect and 237 
were without dental defects. 


Child Management 

How many parents realize that the 
spoiled child is really a mentally sick 
child? 

This question is suggested by the 
latest bulletin of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of 
Labor. 

The bulletin is called “Child Man- 
agement” and was written for the Bu- 
reau by Dr. D. A. Thom, an authority 
on mental hygiene. Dr. Thom or- 
ganized “habit clinics” for children in 
Boston, and has general charge of eight 
such clinics established by the Massa- 
chusetts State Division of Mental 
Hygiene. 
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SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS OF SIGNED REVIEWS 
FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Ruth Clark Metcalf, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Department of Psychology, Indiana Universtiy. 

Dr. Arthur F. Payne, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Herbert A. Toops, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University. 

Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania. 


Mr. William F. Linehan, Teachers College of the City of Boston. 


THe PReEpicTioN or TEACHING SuccEss. 
F. L. Whitney. Journal of Educational 
Research, Monograph No. 6, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, Public School Publishing 
Company, 1924, pp. 85. 

Dr. Whitney, Director of Research of Colo- 

rado State Teachers College, has taken for 

his problem the determination of the bear- 
ing of six different traits of students of 
twelve normal schools, upon their subse- 
quent success in teaching. His main results 
are based on 780 cases and therefore have a 
high appearance of reliability. In common 
with all workers in the field of vocational 
prognosis, he has found it very difficult to 
obtain either adequate measures of the 
traits or reliable scores of success after 
graduation. The chief interest of the study 
centers in the regression equation, deter- 
mined by partial correlation methods, for 
predicting an individual’s success in teach- 
ing from his traits as a student. The traits 
and their experimentally determined im- 
portance are: 
Weights 
Normal School Trait (Importance) 
1. Degree of success in student 
teaching in normal school .. . . 
2. Professional marks in normal 


1.403 


. Academic marks in normal school — ‘115 
. Physique 
' Secondary school record 


It is interesting to note that those who 
made greatest success in later teaching are 
those who succeeded in the professional 
work of the normal school. High academic 
marks in normal school, at the cost of low 
quality of professional preparation, are ac- 
tually a disadvantage. Although intelli- 
gence and high school record are each of 
negligible importance, the author points 
out that the average intelligence standing 
of school teachers is very high. 

When the above traits are given the 
weights indicated, the author secures a 
multiple correlation of .29 between the 
traits and success in later teaching. This in- 
dicates that the measuring devices are im- 
perfect and that many of the factors which 
determine success in teaching are still un- 
accounted for. The author discusses the 
necessity for coéperative research among 
teacher training institutions to secure an- 
swers to the problem. 

The book is technical throughout, and 
will be difficult for readers who are not 
trained in statistical technique. It is prob- 
able that scientific research in the psychol- 
ogy of vocational guidance will proceed on 
such a basis, but that such research will not 
reach the point of being very helpful until 
a considerable number of people acquire the 
technique. As an illustration of the promise 
of this subtle method of analysis, the book 
will repay a careful reading by all research 
workers in vocational education and voca- 
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tional guidance. — Herbert A. Toops, Ohio 
State University. 


PITFALLS OF THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW. 
Donald A. Laird. Industrial Management, 
Vol. LXVIII, No. 1, July, 1924. 

In this article the author attempts to evalu- 

ate the personal interview, which is rated so 

high by employment managers in the selec- 
tion of their employees, especially those for 
unskilled work. Despite its convenience, it 
has pitfails, due to the fact that managers 
have confidence in their own ability to size 
up people by observation and conversation. 
The author refers to two experiments in 
which a number of judges were asked to rate 
independently a number of applicants for 
salesmanship positions. In both experi- 
ments the judges differed widely from each 
other in their preferences, and in the one ex- 
periment, where the production record of 
each applicant was known, the judges dif- 
fered widely in their ability to estimate the 
applicant’s actual worth. It is unfortunate 
that these experiments were carried on with 
salesmen, as different articles require dif- 
ferent methods of appeal for their successful 
sales, and the author does not indicate that 
the judges had in mind the selection of 
salesmen for the same kind of a selling job. 

However, he does make it clear that selec- 

tion based upon general impressions, and 

upon principles of phrenology and phy- 
siognomy, is wholly unreliable. “If you can 
do even slightly better than chance, you are 
one in a billion,” he adds. The remedies 
suggested are to use rating scales, where 
special characteristics are estimated sepa- 
rately, and to use trade or ability tests, such 
as those now being developed by psychol- 
ogists. It would have been more convine- 
ing if the author had suggested that both 
trade and ability tests be given, because, 
since the former measure acquired skill and 
the latter potential capacity for future de- 
velopment, both are necessary in estimating 
the individual’s real worth. 

— Ruth C. Metcalf. 


Voutuntary Moron ABILITY OF THE 
Worwip’s Cuampion Typists. W. F. 
Book. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. No. VIII, Sept., 1924. 
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Professor Book of Indiana University here 
describes an appealing and valuable experi- 
ment which he carried on to determine the 
amount of voluntary motor ability found 
in champion typists. He used the Bryan 
standardized tests for measuring voluntary 
motor ability in eight sets of muscles of the 
arms and hands. His results showed that 
these tests, given to 48 of the contestants at 
the International Typewriting Contest, 
indicated an exceptionally high degree of 
voluntary motor control in the eight sets of 
muscles for the world’s champion typists. 
Similar results were secured from testing 
five ex-worid champion typists. He also 
found that a greater consistency in volun- 
tary motor control existed in these con- 
testants than has been found for unselected 
individuals of corresponding ages. This 
control he decided must be innate, for he 
found that the beginners in typing among 
the students of Indiana University had as 
much voluntary motor control as the ex- 
perienced typists of the same school, and 
those who possessed the higher degrees of 
voluntary motor control improved more 
rapidly in learning to type, as indicated by 
successive school marks. He consequently 
concludes that these tests may be used by 
teachers to select learners for skill in type- 
writing. Professor Book does not claim 
that a superior degree of voluntary motor 
control is the only characteristic needed by 
the successful typist. Other students of 
clerical workers have pointed out that those 
who rate high on an intelligence test make 
eminent success in this field. It would be of 
interest to know what correlation, if any, 
exists between these Bryan tests and some 
of the standardized intelligence tests. 

— Ruth C. Metcalf. 


An EXPERIMENT IN THE VALIDITY OF JUDG- 
inG Human Asiuity. A. J. Snow. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. No. VIII, 
Sept., 1924. 

This experiment is similar to others that 

have been carried on in this field. Professor 

Snow of Northwestern University has at- 

tempted to control conditions as much as 

possible, and he compares the judgments 
derived from personal interviews with ap- 
plicants with the results of psychological 
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A Guide to the Study 


of Occupations 
New and Revised Edition in Press 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN, of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance in 
Harvard University $2.50 


‘Teachers of vocations and vocational 
counselors should certainly have access 
to the volume.” — Elementary School 
Journal. ‘‘The fundamental nature 
of the material should make this guide 
of great value to all interested in voca- 
tional guidance.” — School Review. 
“Altogether a most useful book.” — 
Journal of Education (London). “Mr. 
Allen’s book is a good contribution to 
the working equipment of a vocational 
counselor. The material is excellently 
arranged for reference.’’ — The Sur- 
vey. The volume was included by the 
New York State Library in its selected 
list of ‘‘ Best Books of 1921 for a small 
public library.” 


Harvard University Press 


Randall Hall - - - Cambridge, Mass. 
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“VOX STUDENTIUM” 


International Student Magazine 


Published at 16 Bvd des Philosophes 
Geneva, Switzerland 


A World-Intercollegiate Life is rapidly developing, 
The international intercourse of students is greater 
and closer to-day than it has been at any period since 
the wandering student days of the Middle Ages, 





Vox Strupentivum, the International Student Maga. 
zine is an accompanying fact of this world intercol- 
legiate life. 

The following list of forthcoming articles gives some 
indication of the scope and direction of the magazine: 
Grundtvig of Denmark; Youth in the Middle Ages: 
Canadian Students and British Empire; Are Medical 
Students Educated?; New Culture Movement jin 
China; Students and The Citizenship of To-day; 
Daedalus, Tantalus, Icarus; Modern English Poetry; 
Students and Labour; The Literary Revival! in 
Scotland, 

Each month: Student News Letters from various 
lands; Book Review, The Forum, and Illustrations, 
Vox StupentiuM may be ordered for a subscription of 
60 cents, from Student Friendship Fund, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York, or from 16 Bvd des Philosophes, 
Geneva. 
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tests that had previously been taken by the 
applicants. Six “commercially competent”’ 
judges, of similar standards and experience, 
were asked to rate independently twelve ap- 
plicants for a specific salesmanship posi- 
tion, on the basis of a personal interview 
and history blanks. As other psychologists 
have pointed out, the inconsistencies in 
judgments made were striking, though in 
this experiment the judges agreed on the 
two best and the two worst applicants. The 
correlation between the ranking of the ap- 
plicants in the psychological tests and their 
combined ratings by the judges was but 
0.12. This correlation was raised to 0.41 
when the record of but one applicant was 
eliminated from the group! His age dis- 
qualified him for the judges, but he stood 
well in the tests. A psychologist rated these 
applicants in the same way that the ex- 
perienced judges did. His preferences 
showed characteristics similar to theirs. 
Can one therefore conclude that “the ex- 
perience of the individual judge is of no 
significance’? In this report no indication 
was given as to the standardization of the 


tests used with respect to success in this 
particular field of automobile salesmanship. 
The Scott Mental Alertness Test and the 
salesmanship tests of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology were those selected for 
the experiment. One does not know 
whether the choice of the judges, the men- 
tal alertness test, or the salesmanship tests 
were the most valid means of selecting ap- 
plicants for this particular job. 

— Ruth C. Metcalf. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN BusINEss FOR COLLEGE 
Grapvates: Articles on Vocations by 
Leading Men and Women. The Georgia 
College Placement Office, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 1925, pp. 57. 

This booklet comes from an interesting or- 

ganization newly arisen in the south, in 

large part as the result of the effort of Mr. 

Cator Woolford, a Georgia manufacturer. 

The foreword sketches in suggestive fash- 

ion the beginnings of Mr. Woolford’s ac- 

tivity in the placing of college graduates of 

Georgia. The major part of the book is oc- 

cupied by articles on vocations, some of 
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TEACHERS ARE ELECTED 


through applications placed by this 
Agency. The teacher is notified and 
accepts only if satisfactory. Write 
for free copy of “‘Short Stories about 
Salaries.” 


The Acme Teachers’ Agency 
702-3 Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 











them unstudied and casual, written by men 
working in the fields discussed. It is to be 
hoped that future publications of the Office 
may have the benefit of editorial assistance. 
An editor familiar with vocational literature 
might insist that the word “business” in 
the title be not stretched to cover archi- 
tecture, engineering, and newspaper work; 
and that each contributor follow a standard 
outline insuring attention to those aspects 
of the vocation most significant for choice. 
He would do well to urge before publication 
in book form a more authoritative founda- 


tion for the presentation of each vocation, 
either the judicious use of statistics, or the 
construction of a composite opinion of a 
number of qualified persons. — Lewis 
Adams Maverick, Southern Branch of the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


Books and Pamphlets Received 


So many books, pamphlets, and reprints 
of articles are received each month in the 
office of The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
that it is not possible to review them all at 
length in the columns of the Magazine. 
While some of these may be of real value in 
the field of vocational guidance and be re- 
viewed in a later issue, others are not of 
such a nature as to warrant lengthy review. 
In both cases the simple facts of publica- 
tion are herewith presented for our readers. 


CuHoosinc Your Lire Work. William 
Rosengarten, Industrial Department, 
William L. Dickinson Technical and In- 
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dustrial High School, Jersey City. Sec- 
ond Edition. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1924, pp. xiii and 
323. Price, $2.50. 

A Srupy 1x GumpaNce amone NorMAL 
ScHoot Stupents. John A. Kinneman, 
Department of Social Studies, State Nor- 
mal School, West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
1924. Pamphlet, pp. 24. 


INVESTIGATION OF NURSING AS A PROFES- 
SIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR GiRis. Flor- 
ence E. Blazier. Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, November, 1924. Pam- 
phlet, pp. 69. 

Group PROBLEMS OF THE EXECUTIVE, 
WITH A FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
OccUPATIONAL GROUPINGS. Lorine Pru- 
ette and Douglas Fryer, University of 
Utah. The Journal of Personnel Research, 
Vol. III, No. 2, June, 1924, pp. 39-45. 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF INTEREST FOR Vo- 
CATIONAL ProGnosis. Douglas Fryer, 
University of Utah. Mental Hygiene, 
Vol. VIII, No. 2, April, 1924, pp. 466- 
505. 


Sarety Cope ror LaunprRY MAcuHIN- 
ERY AND OPERATIONS. Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials, Laundry 
Owners’ National Association, and Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, Sponsors. Bulletin No. 375, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, Octo- 
ber, 1924, pp. 12. 

ReEapinG Biveprints. Especially adapted 
for Machinists and Pattern-Makers. 
James K. Shallenberger. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 1924. Board 
cover, pp. 59. Price, 85 cents. 

An OUTLINE OF A COMPREHENSIVE PRO- 
GRAM FOR VOCATIONAL AND RELATED 
EpucaTionaL Guipance. Herbert F. 
Clark, Assistant Supervisor in the De- 
partment of Vocational Education, in 
Charge of Occupational Information and 
Vocational Guidance Courses in the Los 
Angeles City School System, Los Angeles, 
California, 1924. Pamphlet, pp. 8. Price, 
25 cents. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Continued from the April Number 


The Municipal University of Akron, Teach- 
ers College, Akron, Ohio. 

Educational Guidance. Two credit hours. 

This course deals with the study of con- 
ditions that have brought about the present 
day need for educational guidance. Studies 
of present and proposed practices in or- 
ganizing and administering educational 
guidance systems in seventh and eighth 
grades and in high schools, with application 
to the needs in Akron, will receive special 
attention. Mr. McElroy. June 22-July 31. 


California State Normal School, Califor- 
nia, Pa. 

Vocational Guidance. Given by Mrs. 
Helen Champlin. Understanding of the 
movement. Aids to fit the elementary 
teachers into systems to help the move- 
ment. Knowledge of what is done in schools 
of our own district, and in largest systems 
of nation. 


Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley. 

Educational Guidance. First half quarter 
of the summer session. Two hours. In- 
structor, Mr. Edward Rynearson, Principal 
of the Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

In this course a study will be made of the 
various advantages and methods for guid- 
ing pupils in their school work and desir- 
able vocational and avocational activities. 


George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Summer School will offer one course 
specifically on Vocational Guidance, to be 
given by Professor Arthur D. Wright of 
Dartmouth College. 


University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Vocational Guidance. A course designed 
to give teachers, principals, superinten- 
dents, and welfare workers a compre- 
hensive view of the factors in vocational 


guidance, the agencies contributing to or 
influencing life choices, and an analysis of 
the human and economic resources of 
given civic unit. Two credits. 


University of Michigan. 


Vocational Guidance and Placement. Two 
hours credit. M., Tu., W., Th., at 3. Room 
208, T. H. Professor Myers. 

This course, which is planned primarily 
for teachers in vocational and part-time 
schools, should be of great value to high 
school and junior high school teachers and 
school administrators. Among the topics 
treated are: present methods of entering 
occupations; social and economic waste in- 
volved; conditions and principles underly- 
ing the present situation; prevocational 
courses; self-analysis as a basis for voca- 
tional choice; English teaching as a means 
of presenting occupational information; the 
special course in occupational information; 
psychological tests; placement in relation 
to vocational counseling; vocational coun- 
seling in the compulsory part-time school. 


Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 


Educational and Vocational Guidance. 

A course in the form of lectures and read- 
ing assignments, which will deal with the 
development of the guidance movement 
and its fundamental principles. Emphasis 
will be placed upon the educational aspect 
of the problem and its influence upon the 
curriculum. 

Records, charts, and informational stud- 
ies issued by vocational guidance depart- 
ments in representative school systems will 
be used as illustrative material of varying 
types of organizations. 

Each member of the class must have a 
copy of The Vocational-Guidance Move- 
ment by Brewer and a copy of the Prin- 
ciples of Vocational Guidance as Formu- 
lated and Adopted in 1924 by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 
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s Teachers Wanted 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES EVERY 
DAY OF THE YEAR 


National Teachers Agency, Inc. 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
Home Orrices PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


BRANCHES 
Pirrspures, Pa. NorrTsampron, Mass. 
InpraAnaPouis, IND. AvBURN, MAINE 
Srracusz, N.Y. 


No charge to employers. No charge to 
candidates till elected. Positions waiting. 
Correspondence confidential. 











The Character Builder Leads 


in the study of human nature applied to 
child culture, vocational guidance; and 
to physical, social, intellectual, esthetic, 
and moral education. 


32 pages, monthly. $1.00 a year 


JOHN T. MILLER, D.Sc., Eprror 
1627 Georgia Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 








University of Missouri, Columbia. 


We offer one course in Educational and 
Vocational Guidance this summer. It is a 
graduate course. The purpose is the limita- 
tions of guidance. Elements to be con- 
sidered are personal, social, and industrial 
factors, the accidental element, the source 
of material, the advisers’ job. This course 
will be taught by Dr. Stone of our own 
faculty. 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


Statement by Isaac Miles Wright, Direc- 
tor of Extension Courses. 

Mr. Harry F. Grebey, Principal of the 
Green Street Junior High School at Hazle- 
ton, Pennsylvania, will offer a part course 
in Vocational Guidance at the 1925 sum- 
mer session of Muhlenberg College. 


The University of the State of New York, 
State Department of Education. 


The New York State Department of 
Education will offer courses at the Oswego 
State Normal School leading to limited and 
permanent certificates to teach vocational 
and educational guidance subjects in New 
York state. The following courses will be 
offered: 


1. Study of Industrial and Commercial Oc- 
cupations. Four credits. 
2. Study of Professional and Semi-Profes- 
sional Occupations. Two credits. 
May Rogers Lane (A.B., M.A.), Re- 
search Secretary. White—Williams 
Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Vocational and Educational Guidance. 
Two credits. 
Anthony M. Goldberger (a.B., m.a.), 
Principal, North Continuation School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Educational Psychology. Two credits. 
Educational Measurements. Two cred- 
its. 
Sociology. Two credits. 
Grover C. Morehart (A.B., M.A.), Pro- 
fessor of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 
7. Economics. Two credits. 
8. Labor Problems. Two credits. 

Credit toward degrees, both undergrad- 
uate and graduate, may be earned by quali- 
fied persons who take the above courses by 
the Institute of Education of New York 
University. 


Ohio University, College of Education, 
Athens. 

Vocational Guidance. This course will 
deal with the various phases of educational 
and vocational guidance. These will in- 
clude the meaning of and necessity for guid- 
ance, and the fields of activity in vocational 
guidance including the study of occupa- 
tions, the analysis of the child, the study of 
opportunities for vocational training, the 
study of opportunities for employment, 
placement, and follow-up, and scholarships. 
The course will deal also with the adminis- 
tration of vocational guidance and meth- 
ods to be used in giving direction and assist- 
ance to children and youth. The books for 
the course will cost approximately $18.00. 
Three hours. Dean T. C. McCracken. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AT HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses on 
Principles, Research, Psychological Aspects, Counseling 
and Organization, Labor Problems, Occupational 
Information, and Employment Management 


Write for further information to the Bureau or VocaTIONAL 
Gurpance, Harvarp UNIVERsITY: 





1. General Announcement of Summer School. 
2. Plans for Educational and Vocational Guidance in the Harvard Sum- 
mer School. 
. Mimeographed outlines for each course. 
. Mimeographed statement on curriculums and degrees. 
. Reprint, “Guidance and Reorganization of Secondary Education.” 














The Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
Three credit hours. Summer quarter. Pre- 
requisites, Psychology 407 and permission 
of the instructor. Dr. Toops. 

A course dealing with the technique of 
evaluating psychological and related fac- 
tors as a basis for making educational and 
vocational recommendations to individ- 
uals. The place of vocational and educa- 
tional tests, previous record, and person- 
ality traits in determination of choice of 
occupation or course of study. 

Principles of Vocational Guidance. Three 
credit hours. Spring quarter. Prerequi- 
site, junior standing. Mr. MacDonald. 
Summer quarter, first term. 

An inquiry as to the origin, development, 
meaning, scope, purposes, and methods of 
vocational and educational guidance. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
One course known as Vocational and 
Educational Counseling, which discusses the 
theory of counseling and is outlined pri- 
marily for vocational teachers. It gives two 


semester hours of credit and is under the 
direction of Professors O. H. Day and A. 
Swope. 


The University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

The University of Rochester, in conjunc- 
tion with Washington Junior High School, 
will offer a unit course in junior high school 
education. One unit of this course is voca- 
tional guidance in the junior high school. 
The course is designed for counselors, 
teachers, and administrative officers in- 
terested in the exploratory and guidance 
functions of the junior high school. The 
organization and administration of a voca- 
tional guidance program will be discussed. 
The dissemination of vocational informa- 
tion, personnel work with students, coun- 
seling, and placement will receive detailed 
consideration. In addition, one hour daily 
will be given over to observation of activi- 
ties in the laboratory school of five hundred 
pupils, and for consultation with the voca- 
tional guidance counselor of the school. 
This combining of the theory of vocational 
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The Law as a 
Vocation 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
NEW EDITION 


INTRODUCTION 
By Chief Justice William Howard Taft 


“It is an admirable book in every 
way, simply and clearly written.” 
— Boston Transcript. 

“Answers all a young man’s ques- 
tions concerning the scope and 
future of the law as a profession.” 
— The Independent. 

“Sane and interesting.” — Springheld 
Republican. 

“ Deserving of a place in the vocation- 
al section of all high school libra- 
ries.””— Industrial-Arts Magazine. 

“A clear, accurate, and impartial 
study.” — Political Science Quar- 


terly. 
$1.00 a copy 


Harvard University Press 
Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 











guidance with direct observation of the 
work that is being done in this field with the 
students, ought to make the course ex- 
tremely worth while for those interested in 
junior high school work. 

The course will be taught by Miss Carrie 
M. Graham, Vocational Counselor and 
teacher of Guidance, Washington Junior 
High School. 


Southern College of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Nashville, Tenn. 

Vocational Guidance. A study of the his- 
tory and development of Vocational Guid- 
ance, with a comprehensive survey of voca- 
tional information as a basis for vocational 
counsel. Mr. W. P. Cunningham. 


Stanford University. 
The Administration of Guidance. This 


course takes up the administrative phases 
of the entire educational and vocational 
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guidance movement. The use of mental 
tests, achievement tests, and trade and vo- 
cational ability tests in the exploration of 
pupil ability will be discussed. Considera- 
tion will also be given to methods of gather- 
ing and imparting vocational information, 
and to the technique of educational and vo- 
cational counseling. 


The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
Vocational Guidance. This course will 
give (1) the rise and development of the 
movement with some attention given to 
foreign progress; (2) a study of surveys and 
their application to the problem; (3) an 
analysis and evaluation of the use of intel- 
ligence and trade tests; (4) a careful con- 
sideration of personnel functions and ad- 
ministration in education, in business, and 
in industry; and (5) the preparation and 
classification of occupational information 
for use in guidance and placement. This 
work will consist of assigned reading, lec- 
tures, and the preparation of term papers. 
Four days per week. Two semester hours 
credit. Open to men and women. Mr. H.C. 
Thayer. June 22—August 21, 1925. 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Vocational and Educational Guidance. A 
general survey of the field of guidance with 
special reference to the solution of individ- 
ual problems. L. A. First term. Four 
hours. One and one-half hours credit. Mr. 
Gabler. First term: June 8 — July 16. 
Second term: July 17 — August 27. 


University of Texas, Austin. 

There will be three credit courses in Vo- 
cational Guidance offered this coming sum- 
mer at the University of Texas, by Profes- 
sor Frederick J. Adams. 

One course will be a free-elective non- 
advanced course dealing with a general sur- 
vey of the outstanding problems of the Vo- 
cational Guidance work, with particular 
emphasis upon the successful solutions of 
these problems by school systems. 

Advanced credit may be received in an- 
other course in Vocational Guidance, gen- 
eral in nature, which includes the investiga- 
tion of some problem in the field. 
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Largest Teacher Placement Work in the U. S. 
Under One Management — Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
National Teachers Agency, Southern Building, Washington; Security Building, Evanston, Ill. Several affiliated 


offices. General teacher placement work. 


canta College Bureau, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. Exclusively for college 


ng teachers college) and university work. 





Education Service, 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York; 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. Several affiliated offices, 
Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative work; and such positions as business 
managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained 
nurses; also, positions for college graduates outside of the teaching field. Offers various forms of service to 


schools and teachers. Operates on a cost basis. 





A special course in Vocational Guidance 
is being introduced, limited to teachers in 
training for the state Trades and Industries 
certificate, being one of the eight prescribed 
courses for such certificates. 


University of Virginia, University. 
Vocational Guidance in Colleges. For 
Deans and Advisers in Colleges and Normal 
Schools. 
An intensive course intended as an intro- 
duction to the principles, information, and 
bibliography needed for vocational guid- 


ance of women students. Open to deans 
and advisers of colleges and to those inter- 
ested in measuring their fitness for such 
work. The course combines lectures and 
personal interviews. It will be given, 
through coéperation with the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance, by Dr. Iva 
L. Peters, Head of the Vocational Guidance 
Department of Goucher College and Asso- 
ciate Counselor of the Southern Woman’s 
Educational Alliance. 

Vocational Guidance in Schools. For high 
school deans and teachers interested in 
the possibility of becoming school counsel- 
ors or in enriching their teaching. Mrs. 
Peters. 

The work of this course will cover daily 
lectures by Dr. Peters during the first three 
weeks, and interviews. It deals with the 
background and methods of junior educa- 
tional and vocational guidance work in pub- 
lic and private schools. Dr. Peters will ad- 
vise as to personal fitness for such work and 
will discuss adaptations of guidance work to 
local conditions. This course is also under 


the Southern Woman’s Educational Al- 
liance and Miss Cordelia Cox, Rural Coun- 
selor of the Alliance, will assist. June 22 - 
July 11. 


Washington State Normal School, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 


Psychology 105. Vocational and Educa- 
tional Guidance. A critical study of voca- 
tional and educational guidance in our 
schools. The uses of intelligence, motor 
ability, character, and vocational tests. 
Sectioning of classes on basis of ability and 
guidance in selecting schedule of studies. 


The University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Vocational Guidance and Counseling. 
Readings, discussions, and investigations 
relative to the needs for adequate knowl- 
edge of the social, economic, and larger per- 
sonal aspects of important occupations; 
contributions of tests and other psychologi- 
cal devices to the choice of and preparation 
for wage-earning pursuits; technique for 
securing, evaluating, and using reliable oc- 
cupational data; methods of systematic vo- 
cational and educational counseling for dif- 
ferent levels of learning; critical studies of 
vocational guidance departments and bu- 
reaus in one hundred and forty-three cities. 
Mr. Edgerton. 

Occupational Survey. Studies of the prin- 
cipal industrial occupations; observations 
of fundamental trade processes, such as 
molding, pattern-making, etc. ; introduction 
to various types of machinery; visits to 
manufacturing plants and establishments. 
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